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ROMANCE OF THE SCARLET LEAF. 



The Lady Iseult o'er the parapet 
Of the grey tower that overlooks the lake, 
In that ripe month, when, redder day by day, 
The leaves creep o'er the lichen- 'broider'd wall, 
Stands motionless, alone. Her head is droop'd, 
Her firm proud chin upon her clenched hands 
She leans, and her dark- lighted eyes are bent 
Into the square still lake below, where glide 
Two swans, like thoughts dim-shadow'd in a dream. 
There, told in liquid glory, she can mark 
Day's rapid death behind the purple hill. 
Where, in confusion following their king. 
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The vanish'd sun, his fiery troopers speed, 
And the black night pursues them. Even now, 
A low sigh moves the bosom of the trees, 
And stirs the crimson samite of her robe. 
And the warm edges of her gold-brown hair. 
The day is gone : the quiet night is come. 

The night is come. A little shallop slides 
Under the arch above the steel-blue lake, 
Where flash the stars between the trembling reeds. 
And fire-flies gleam, and gnats wind drowsy horns ; 
And as the sharp prow parts the thick-grown weeds, 
A silver ripple from its single oar 
Marks the boat's course to where the turret- wall 
Drinks in black shade the water at its base. 
Then a low twang of lute- strings : and a voice 
Passionate- sweet comes up. 

*' Deign to look down, 
Fair Iseult, noble Lady of my thoughts. 
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On thy true knight, — for now the year is gone : 

A year this night since thou forbadest me 

Behold thy face, until twelve wintry months 

Had worn themselves away in foreign courts. 

There I might study men, but most myself, 

Taking true measure of my constancy 

When thou wert far, and other dames looked kind. 

For, thus thou said'st, if haply I return' d 

Unchanged and loyal, there were something won. 

Worth the renown of kinglier Troubadours ; 

And that until such coming, I should wear 

No badge of thine. . . . Dear Lady, as the flowers 

Bloom not one season red, to bud the next 

In amaranth or azure, this true heart 

Choosing its colour once, for ever wears 

The same : its blossoms but repeat themselves. 

For I have sung thee in the Italian land 

Where men make richer melody than mine. 

But thy loved name still bore me up on wings 

B 2 
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Beyond them. Therefore humbly now I sue 

The guerdon won by hearts whose lamp, when lit, 

Swerves not to right or left, with low desires, 

But bumeth steady life's remaining oil. 

Let me so wear thy favour until death. 

That it may nerve my heart to nobler deeds. 

To thy dear glory here, and Christ's in Heaven." 

There came a little space of silence, stirred 
By the hoarse croaking of the frogs alone. 
Plashing among the water-reeds. Then she 
Parted the silence with her low-poised words, 
That dropp'd adown the wall into the ear 
That waited to receive them, as a cup 
Is held, when precious wine is slowly pour'd. 
** Best loved of those who sing in Raymond's 

Halls ; 
Best loved in honour, as a matron may. 
Who holdeth Love for too divine a thing 
Loosely to give, or lightly change away. 
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I do proclaim thee now my own true Knight, 

Mine by the laws that Chivalry obeys. 

And yet no jewel nor device that hands 

Have fashion' d, and that hands may fret to dust, 

Will I bestow on thee, dear Knight, in type 

Of a love, holy, spiritual, pure : 

For gauds like these have served for baser ends, 

And note more fitly passions that are laid 

Upon earth's altars. Mine, a single leaf, 

A leaf that fades, is trodden down, and shoots 

Again next Spring on crumbling tower, and wall, 

And dinted battlement. So may the type. 

Reft by thy lance, as thou prick' st on thy road, 

Through morning -lands towards Jerusalem, 

When this green leaf is wither' d on thy helm. 

Be still renew' d, and keep my favour fresh 

Within thy memory. 

** And now, because 
My Lord and Master is on the Crusade 
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Departed many a day, and I have vow'd 
Never to leave my tower, nor find delight 
In the free bosom of the woods and fields, 
Till he return, nor yet admit a man 
Beyond the outer gate, whoe'er he be, — 
Friar, or pilgrim bound to some far shrine. 
Or minestrel, my maidens fein would hear. 
Clustered like bees round his sweet themes of love, — 
Because of this, my own true Knight, the wall 
Parts us as did the wall, a year ago. . . . 
I may not bless thee with my hand, nor lay 
The kiss upon thy brow, nor twine the leaf 
Through thy gold eagle's wings, which I behold 
Smiting the moonbeams off thy helm below, 
A glory in the darkness. ... 

** Faithful Heart, 
Take the poor leaf that flutters down to thee, 
And bear its semblance ever in thy crest. 
And keep thy arms untarnished as the name 
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Of Iseult is : and guard her honour dear ; 
And if 'neath Ascalon's beleaguer'd walls, 
Fighting for mighty Baldwin, thou should' st meet 
My Lord and Master, bear to him the faith 
I send, as wife in bounden duty should ; 
Tell him the little maid he left a babe 
Upon my breast is shot a span, and hath 
His eyes and hair : tell him that I am well, 
And that I keep my vow within these walls 
Till he return." 

She lean'd her arm adown 
The wall, to where a knot of leaves still kept 
The summer in their veins. But it so chanced, 
A cloud was blown athwart the moon just then ; 
And she, but dimly seeing, pluck'd a leaf, 
Which raising first unto her lips, she dropp'd 
To where, unhelm'd, and upright in the boat, 
He raised his glittering casque. And as it fell, 
The moon slid forth again, and shimmering down 
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The wall, like silver, show'd the flutt'riDg leaf 
All vermeil -dyed ; a flame from stem to point ; 
And when the Knight beheld, with reverent touch, 
As men take dying hands, he took the leaf, 
And seal'd it with his lips : but first he sigh*d : 
Then flashing forth his bright Damascus blade, 
Kaised the cross-emblem of its hilt, and spake, 
** May Christ, the Blessed Virgin, and all Saints 
In my extremest hour abandon me, 
If I neglect in aught, or swerve aside 
From the commands my Lady on me lays. 
And I will set a crystal on this leaf. 
This very leaf, exchanging it for none ; 
Since, drain'd of summer's joy, it is a type 
Of Love secure from change, but dead to Hope. . 
Such love alas ! is mine. ... So will I wear 
Nought in my helm but this, to hold beyond 
All gold and jewels, and in Iseult's name, 
If God so will, shall I defend the right, 
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And shame the wroDg, and succour the oppressed, 
As doth become a Christian Knight, whose ann 
Strikes Paynims down to win the tomb of Christ ; 
And all along my way shall men proclaim 
* In honor of his Ladye thus did he !'" 

And long months after, when the burning day 
Set on a bloody plain in Palestine, 
There leant a Knight whose dinted harness show'd 
Through greave and cuisse, how rough the sport 

had been. 
Over another, helmless, 'neath a palm, 
And wounded unto death. His pale damp brow 
Was pillow'd on the knee of him who stoop' d 
Above ; wetting the fever'd lips, with drops 
Scoop'd in the homy hollow of his hand. 
From a young stream hard by. And thus he 

spake : 
** Twice in this day, the Saints have given my life 
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Into thy charge to save, Sir Knight, and now, — 

If as I fear, thou diest, through the stroke 

Thy shoulder met, when shield-like it was thrust 

Betwixt the Paynim's cimeter and me, — 

Say what thou wouldest have done, and count those 

last 
Desires fulfiU'd. For, be it to the North, 
Through frozen forest, and the snow-girt hills. 
Or through the parching plains of some strange 

land. 
Nearer the sun than this ; yea, should the quest 
Lead me to wander, for the span of life. 
Far from my Ladye, and my tower in France, 
Yet this will I perform, nor die rebuked 
By broken oath to him who spilt his life 
For mine.'' 

Then he, with ebbing breath, and eyes 
Death-dimm'd, yet opening fearless on the Knight : 
** To no far land shalt thou be sent, my Lord, 
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I, dying here, alone with God and thee, 

None else, do charge thee hear a message hack 

To thy dear Ladye, in her tower in France ; 

And with it, this snaall leaf in crystal set — 

The same, — the same unchanged her hand bestow'd. 

Whose flame hath bum'd, nor paled upon my 

helm, 
Through all these fights. . . . And now, if 

Christ have arm'd 
My heart, in loyal love to give my life 
For thine, not letting base hopes thus be bom, . . . 
Tell this to Iseult when thy lips shall first 
Meet her true lips, within thy tower in France. 
And sometimes talk of me, when quiet night 
Keeps off the busy world, and warden's horn, 
Goss-hawk, and wolf-hound sleep, and room is left 
For those we loved in life to enter in 
The vacant chambers of the memory. 
Yea, so methinks the end of life well won, 
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To be remember'd after death, with love, 
By Iseult and her Lord." 

**0 faithful soul!" 
Cried the deep tremulous voice that o'er him lean'd, 
** Was ever love like this ? Or saw the world 
Ever a deed so noble, undefiled 
By taint of self? If masses can avail 
A soul, whose life the Saints have had in trust, 
To make its journey easier beyond, — 
These shall be thine, twelve nights in ev'ry year ; 
That men may know what rev'rent memory dwells 
With us of thee. This leaf shall Iseult keep 
Dearer than all ; and as the little maid 
Leameth to lisp her aves, every mom 
Shall they rise up to Paradise with ours 
That the gold gates be open soon for thee." 

And ever clearer as he spake, the light 

Shone in those dying eyes. The white lips moved. 
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But a faint sigh alone came flutt'ring up, 
Already was the soul beyond the range 
Of earthly utterance. 

Then darkness fell ; 
And the good Knight was standing there alone. 



THE LADY'S PUNISHMENT. 



I MET a lady in the narrow path, 
That leadeth up into the wood of pines, 
Whose red and jagged stems are clothed aloft 
With marble foliage. Her face was white, 
And with one hand she held her kirtle up, 
Brimm'd o'er with early flowers ; cyclamen, 
Anemone, and starry buds, whose name 
I knew not. With the other hand. 
She touched me on the arm, and sighing, said, 
** Follow and I will show what things, and how 
We sow in maddest joy, and reap in tears." 
She turn'd, she glided up the wood ; and I 
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Followed, as one pursuing in a dream, 

Resistless, step by step, my pale-faced guide, 

To where a dusky thicket closed about 

A little space of turf, — a mound — no more : 

And here she stopp'd, and let her kirtle drop 

Its rosy treasures on the green earth's lap ; 

Then tum'd on me the stone-blue eyes, from which 

Passion long since had drunk the tears away. 

And once again in measured accents spake. 

** In life my sin and punishment were hid 

And now long since my very name is wiped 

Out of men's memories. But haply here, 

The story of my grief, my Hfe-long grief, 

May reach in this new world hearts that are deaf 

Unto the Preacher's voice. 

** I was the child 
And heiress of a robber-lord, who once 
In yonder tower, where reigns the owl, held rule ; 
Clenching his maiPd hand on the march around. 
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No princess, in the days of old was kept 

Curtained more closely from the chance side-wind 

Of love, that heedeth not degrees, nor wealth, 

But where he listeth, blows. Therefore, for me. 

Those only might come near my feet, endow' d 

With great inheritance, or whose right arms 

Had compass'd sov'reign mastery in raid. 

And foray. But of all these wolfish lords 

Not one had grace to win a woman's heart, 

Or child's, — ^for I was scarcely more, and tum'd 

Laughing from each, to falcon and to hound. 

And better pleased to play at ball, or dance 

In rings with all my merry maids, than list 

To vows of love ... at least, I thought so then, 

Till that soft side-wind took me unawares 

And captured me one mom. Upon this wise, 

It fell about. My father was away 

And I, my falcon on my wrist, rode forth, 

A train about me, through the flowery mead, 
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Where the stream, swelFd by winter's snow and 

rain, 
O'erlips its banks in spring. There, clad in grey, 
We met a sad and solitary man. 
Who with a deer-hound paced the river's marge — 
His eyes were bent upon a book : but 1 
Their strange and subtle beauty when he tum'd 
His face, mid- day, upon me, drave the blood 
Circling through all my veins. I gallop'd on, 
Slipping the jesses of my bird, who soar'd 
Above his quarry ; when my jennet, stung 
By the sharp hand wherewith I urged her on, 
Rear'd up on high, and falling backwards, plunged 
Herself and me together in the stream. 
Swift as the wind, — ere falconer and page 
Could check their steeds and turn to succour me, 
The man — ^the man in grey — ^had leapt the bank, 
And striking out with one strong arm, he flung 
The other round me, as I struggling sank. . . . 
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Thus it began. O stranger ! thus, the life 
Won back, new light fldw'd through that open door. 
From child to woman suddenly I sprang ; 
Woman, with senses passionately stirred; 
Woman, who, loving, sacrifices all, 
To the one God of her idolatry ! 
We met each mom : while yet the castle slept 
I thro' the postern in my garden ran. 
Creeping 'mong crystal moss and dewy fern, 
'Neath daybreak's opal sky, to this black wood. . . . 
Sweet stolen moments in the mists of dawn ! 
Love's precious childhood, who too soon grows old, 
And blind, and passionless, alas ! 

We met 
Each morn by stealth, — not otherwise ; for he. 
Preserver, Lord, and Master of my life. 
Had but his sword wherewith to win me then. 
His brother's was the Seigneury that marched 
With ours, dividing sway from hill to hill ; 
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And he, the younger, dower*d with strength alone, 

Soldier of fortune, who had flesh' d his sword 

In the late wars, — my father would have spum'd 

His suit for me, whom riches, rank, and land 

Alone might win. But hearts were never yet 

Thus bartered : nor can such cold law infuse 

Strength to repel one mightier than it. 

When woman's veins have passionately drunk 

His subtle poison. Speak thou to the soul 

In such an evil — else unto the winds ! 

Plead with it — strive with it — hold fast the hem 

Of its pure raiment : use such argument 

As only reacheth that immortal part 

Of man, or else be mute ! For, look you, what 

Doth touch no more than this vile dust of ours, 

How shall it shield us in our peril ? I 

Knew but the honour of my house — no more — 

No other guide — no other staff. ... I fell. . . 

I fell ! and all grew dark about my eyes. . . . 

c 2 
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No less, — no less by reason of my sin, 

I loved him — dearer than my life itself ! 

But when I thought that I might no more hold 

A place unshamed among my fellow maids, 

Nor any more be crowned by them, with buds 

Of lilies, gathered in their kirtles green, 

Lest each white virgin-flower should wither up 

Upon my guilty brow, — when mom by morn, 

I knew how suns and moons would rise and set, 

Winter and sun^mer bring the long years round, 

But never, never, never a return 

Of the proud spotless insolence of youth, — 

My punishment began. . . . 

He went away 
To the great war in Flanders : and in days 
Of maddest grief that followed, I became 
A mother. In her arms with bitter tears 
The aged woman who had nursed me once 
Now held my child, and he was borne away — 
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Mj boy — my own sweet babe ! who knew me not. 
Nor never might a mother's blessing know — 
Borne safe from prying eyes and babbling tongues 
Safe from a father's wrath, beyond the hills. 
And to my father some pretence was made 
That I was sick'ning of the tertian plague, 
And no one save one faithful maid, and she, 
That aged nurse, came near me. Thus from men 
My shame was secret ; and a year roU'd by. 

A year roU'd by, and Death came striding on 

Mowing down young and old, and high and low ; 

On one hand, Hope rose smiling as he pass'd, 

And on the other weeping went Despair. 

Over against my window rose a hill, 

And on its topmost crest a tow'r was set, 

(A blot of purple 'gainst the sunset sky) 

And in that tow'r they brought me word, lay dead 

My true Knight's brother, childless, and alone. . . ^ 
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God pardon me ! ... I wept aloud for joy, 
To think how in the dead man's place, my Love 
Should reign, and I become his honoured bride. 
And have my baby back again, and all 
The past he blotted out. So, outwardly 
It came to pass, indeed ; for he retum'd. 
And from my father straightway sought my hand, 
And we were married. 

On that very night, 
Just such another stariit night as this. 
While yet in hall the revelry was loud, 
My Lord still pledging, as in honour bound, 
His boisterous guests, I stole away to where 
The stars made doubtful twilight on the wall. 
Then, as I mused, the shadow of the nurse 
Beside me sudden fell ; and lo ! She stoop'd 
And pluck'd me by the sleeve, and hoarsely said, 
** Come to yon wood, and I will show thee that 
I dared not tell thee sooner." 
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Then we trod 
Along the dusky thicket, till we came 
Unto this little mound, the nurse and I. 
** Here lies" — she spake in murmurs low — ** the 

child ; 
Dead three months since , . . and it is better so." 
I did not rave or shriek. I did not fall. 
From crown to foot I shook, and all the blood 
Froze round my heart. God I and thus it was 
My prayer was heard I The past was blotted out. 
Never to see my babe on earth, of whom 
I dreamt each night, his little golden head 
Smiling between the silver clouds — and now, — 
And now I to think that at my feet he lay. 
Wrapped in the brown earth's arms instead of 

mine — 
And I had never e'en beheld his eyes. 
And should not know Jiis little voice among 
The angels' choir I . . . Ah I cruelly, indeed, 
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My prayer was heard — my past was blotted out. 
Earth keeps her secrets well. No fear that monnd 
In the wild wood should tell my shame to men ; 
But I was childless ! all my sorrow, — all, 
Was nothing unto this. I walk'd away. . . . 
I walk'd away, my face between my hands ; 
And now 'twas very night : the stars were hid ; 
And as I walk'd the cruel dread grew strong 
Within my soul, that in that little grave 
My hopes on earth lay buried. . . . 

There was yet 
Another grief in store for me, good Sir, 
Which women who have fallen as I fell 
May haply learn. Into my Lord's deep eyes, 
I, looking for the passionate love that bum'd of yore. 
Found nothing but a poor sad counterfeit, 
An honourable subterfuge through which 
The soul of Chivalry redeem'd its pledge. 
And wedded me. . . . Alas ! it might be now. 
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That 1 was changed, grown white and wan : my lip 

Had lost its trick of smiling, and my voice 

Caroll'd no longer, when upon his arm 

I leant, as down the garden's length we paced. 

And yet, I loved him better, clung to him 

More closely now than ever, would have spum'd 

All other love. . . . But one dark cruel thought 

Like a black bough across a pool, kept out 

All sunshine from my heart. The child was dead ! 

The little life, whose leaves in darkness blown. 

Might have expanded on a mother's breast. 

Was gone — the only child that I should bear — 

I knew it, and I could not smile, and thus 

His love grew further from me ev'ry day, 

And my life's burthen heavier to lift, 

I could not blame him if the scent was fled 

From the poor flower he had pluck'd, — ^too soon, — 

And now wore openly i' his breast. My Lord 

Was Qver gentle, kind, and patient ; 
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But the old glamour of my eyes for him 

Was dead ; and while I strove, and strove to be 

The thing I was not, wider ev'ry day 

I felt my frail bark drifting from the shore 

That should have been my haven ! 

From my tow'r 
I watched this wood of pines ; and stole each mom 
Unseen, with flowers, to where my babe lay hid. 
The months unroll'd themselves to years : no hope 
Blossom' d again upon my barren boughs ; 
While peasants' overladen orchards flung 
Their rosy fruit beneath my castle wall, 
I — I alone had no more fruit wherewith 
To win my Lord's affection back to me ! 
And thus at last (but not till I had pray'd 
Morning and night) the frost struck at the root 
Of this poor sapless tree. Grown old and grey 
Before my time, what marvel that my Lord 
Sought other women, fair and full of grace, 
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While ever bearing gently with me still 
And my sad humours ? It was time to die : 
For I was weary of my life, since all 
That made it sweet was taken. Gossips' tongues 
Should wag no more reproaches, that my Lord's 
Inheritance must pass to distant hands ; 
When I was gone, and interchange of smiles 
Could never vex my heart within the tomb. 
And so I died. The mourners, two and two. 
Bore me with pomp to the cathedral spire, 
(I might not sleep beside my babe, alas !) 
Where 'neath a fretted canopy I lay, 
In the great church forgotten and alone. 

Stranger, three hundred years are past, and more ; 
My Lord, and all his line of heirs, long since 
Are gathered to the dust : yon keep alone 
Tells of their greatness. Yet, within this wood. 
Where in my life I suffered, loved, and sinn'd. 
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Where for long years my footsteps daily tum'd, 
And joy lay compass'd in three feet of earth, 
Here, round this spot, one night in every year 
'Tis given my soul to wander, and to tell 
The old, old story of my griefs to whom 
I find here. All who, sinning as I sinn*d, 
Mourn with repentant tears, and turn to Christ, 
Shall learn one day how crosses borne in life 
In death are rear'd to bring us nearer Heav'n." 

She said ; and fading from me as she spake, 
I turn'd, astonied. ... To my feet I sprang, 
From the soft turf whereon I lay, and saw, 
Between the interlacing leaves, the mom 
Lifting her head already o'er the hill. 




PIERRE VIDAL 
AND THE TRAVELLERS.* 



One morn, in that sweet season which bedecks 
The fields with flowers, and fills all Nature round 
With love and melody, I rose, and took 
The road, escorted by my page and squires. 
To where our Lord held court. And on the way 
Four travellers we espied, approaching us. 
First rode upon a palfrey mottled fair, 



* Tronbadour, a.d. 1200. The above is a rough adaptation 
— somewhat altered and condensed — of a fragmentary poem, 
of which the remainder, I believe, is lost. It is said to 
have been composed and snng at the Court of the King of 
CastUe. 
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Bedight with housings wrought in precious stones, 
That in the sunlight flashed like eyes, a knight. 
Swarthy he was, majestic, powerful 
Of limb ; and sweet the smile that play'd around 
The passionate lips ; so sweet, so fair, that all 
Beholding, could not choose but gaze there still. 
Unarmed he rode, as conscious of his strength ; 
But sumptuous, in a robe whereon grew flowers 
Of every dye, fed by a silver stream. 
And at his side a lovely lady rode. 
Blushing, her soft eyes downward bent. Her hair. 
Which shone like burnish' d gold, was all uncrown' d, 
Save by the first spring-flowers ; her robe was white 
And white her steed, and all his trappings white. 
Who knew her gentle hand, and arch'd his neck, 
Sending the foam-flakes back to fringe her robe, 
Yet keeping even pace. Next came a squire, 
Who bore a bow of polish' d ivory ; 
Three arrows at his girdle ; and with him. 
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A gentlewoman, whom we could not well 
Descry, by reason of the showering hair 
Below her waist, through which her fingers peeped, 
Holding the reins ; but all her face was veiled. 
And as they joumey'd tow'rds us, sang the four, 
The wood re-echoing : and I noted how 
The little birds on every burgeonM twig. 
Strained their small throats to join in that sweet song. 
The theme was Love — Love, constant, loyal, true ; 
Love, never bartered, never turned aside : 
And in their joyous music was proclaim 'd 
With merry scorn, for traitors to their faith. 
New penalties. 

Quoth I, '' God keep you all !" . . . 
To whom the Knight with courtesy returned, 
** Sir, we shall pray that God will send your heart 
A lady merciful and true !"...! sighed : 
** Shall then the one I love for ever prove 
Obdurate ? Nay, this will I not believe. 



^ 
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But prithee, now, good Knight, and this fair dame, 

With hoth your followers, rest ye here awhile. 

My castle is at hand, and I would fain 

Have some discourse with you, who seem so leam'd 

In matters dear to me as life, wherein 

I am most ignorant." 

The lady smiled : 
** I better like this wood than the close air 
Of castles. Let us sit beside a stream, 
Or fountain, through the midmost heat of day " . . . 

Then by a winding path I led them up 
Into an orchard where the trees took hands. 
And, interlaced, made dancing measure of shade 
On the green grass. There, in the midst, beside 
A fountain, overarched with laurel-boughs 
Thick-leaved, while round, a hedge of calamus 
Made sweet the space, the gentlewoman spread 
A carpet of brocade, in colours wrought 
With salamanders, birds, strange beasts and flow'rs 
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On a gold ground : and, lounged on cushions there, 
We eat, and drank, and talk'd ; until at length, 
**Sir Knight," quoth I, **you know me, as it seems, 
May I be bold to ask your name, in turn ?" 

**I am caird Love, Pierre," the Knight replied : 
** And learn that Mercy is the name of her 
Beside me, whom all lovers true invoke. 
Chastity is her handmaid^ fair, discreet, 
And Loyalty, my Squire, as all men know." 

Then I cried out, ** Ah, pity, good my Lord ; 
And say, will Mercy plead for me ? As yet 
I have but gathered thorns — shall no fair fruit 
Repay me ever ? Show me but the way 
By which love enters through the eyes and ears. 
Teach me the secret of that strength which sets 
All else at nought ; which binds without a cord, J^'i 

Wounds without scars, and being entertained 
So well, is yet so harsh an enemy I 
And further, I would ask your Squire, what crime 
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Shall justify the perfidy of Knight, 

Or Lady ? Since the good King of Navarre 

His old love hath forsaken ; honouring whom 

He once held jousts, took citadels by storm. 

Gave sumptuous feasts, and sang in passionate 

praise. 
But now, pray God restore his knightly soul 
To its first fealty, and on her side 
Incline the lady to forgive ! 

'' Pierre," 
Rejoin' d the Knight, ** I marvel you should ask 
These things of us ; for all I know myself 
And all that any man can know, is this — 
Conceived of Fancy, bom within the Heart, 
And nourished by the Will, Love, perfect Love, 
Grows up alone in souls steadfast and true. 
Neither can Loyalty find room, and dwell 
With what is false, impure, degraded : these, 
A triple shield against his arrows prove. 
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Loose gifts, so lightly won, so often changed, 
Nor Love nor Loyalty hath home with them. 
Unfaithfulness cannot he washed away ! 
Through this sole breach a man's sworn love may 

flee, 
Dishonour entering . . . Pierre Vidal 
If you to one, and one alone, be true. 
Testing your truth with years, fair Mercy's voice 
May touch your Lady's heart, and in ripe time, 
Bring both to that enchanted land, where we 
Dwell undivided in the realms of Peace." 
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ARNAUD DANIEL.^ 



Arnaud Daniel, Troubadour, 

To England hath journeyed, across the sea, 
To Winchester City, where dwells the King, 

The King who loveth all minstrelsy. 
There, in midst of the Court, for impudent sport, 

A Jongleur rises : quoth he, ** Arnaud, 
You vaunt your difficult rhymes, but whether 



* A Troubadour in the twelfth century. Dante and Petrarch 
both speak of him as the most celebrated of the Froven9al 
Poets. The above is a very loose paraphrase firom one of his 
pieces. The Jongleurs were a set of men who went about 
singing and reciting the poems of the Troubadours, and were 
not generally themselves poets. 
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I cannot string a few rhymes together 
As good as yours are, let me show," 

** Agreed !" crieth Amaud. Quoth the Bang, 

'^ In a separate room let us lock each poet ; 
I give him fifteen days for his test, 

Ten to compose, and five to know it." 
So in one tower, that self- same hour, 

They locked them in, each poet apart. 
The third day after, the Jongleur declared 
(I suppose through the key-hole) that he was pre- 
pared 

With his song, and was learning it now by heart. 

As for poor Amaud, wretched man ! 

He found he couldn't compose two words ; 
He hunted, in vain, up and down for a rhyme. 

Not a couplet in sight, where he used to find 
herds ! 
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Sestino,* or Sonnet, with no wager on it, 
Were easy to write in the open air ; 

But shut up here, what can he do ? 

He scoffs at the Jongleur's powers — and lo ! 
His poem is ready, and Amaud's — ^where ? 



One night — the casement is open — ^he hears 
The Jongleur's merry voice, trolling along 

From his chamber, in music loud and clear. 
He listens ; and next day hears the song 

Yet another time, till air and rhyme 

Have fastened themselves well into his brain ; 

Then, chuckling, declares he has written his ditty 
Ml— 



* The Sestino was a form of poem invented by Arnand 
Daniel, the difficulty of which consisted in certain combina- 
tions of rhyme. 
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Oh ! such a poem I worth all the pitiful 

Verse, hammer'd out by a Jongleur, with pain ! 

The Court, it is met. The Troubadour 

Claims to sing first. As the Jongleur hears 
Word for word, and note for note. 

His own poem . . . half-choked with rage and 
tears. 
He cries, " Hold I Stay ! . . . that is mine. King !" 
'' Nay,'' 

The King replied, ** that can hardly be; 
Say, you know the poem by heart — 'tis clear 
The poem is Amaud's — you learnt it by ear, 

A mere Jongleur, you, and a Troubadour he !" 

" Question him, on his honour and oath I" 

Cried the poor Jongleur. Then Amaud confessed 

While the King and the Courtiers laughed around, 
To that robbery done (only done as a jest) 
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Through the open air, without wicket or stair, 
As the wild birds rob their songs from each 
other. 
The Jongleur had won his wager. The Eang 
Gave each of them silver enough to sing 

With right good will, the praise of his brother. 



THE 
ADVICE OF AMANIEU DES ESCAS.* 



'TwAs at the Christmas season, when a Frost 
Fast bound the earth, and hail and wind drove men 
And beast to shelter, that beside a fire 
Whereon were piled the logs, in the great Hall 
With mats spread warm, I and my pages sat, 
Discoursing of true love, of joy, and arms. 
Then having drunk red wines, we all arose, 
And one drawing nigh — ^the youngest of them all — 



* A Troubadour, by birth a Catalonian, who lived towards 
the end of the thirteenth century. I give this adaptation as 
a curious picture of the maimers of the time : not for any 
poetical merit. 



^ 
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A pink-cheek'd, smooth-lipp'd boy, "My Lord/' 

sighed he, 
Bashfdl and low, ** instruct me, for you know 
All appertaining unto Love, how I 
May be well entertained, and loved of her 
I seek to please. ** My little page," quoth I, 
" The Art is every action of a life 
Well-spent in honour. I exhort you, first, 
To shun the company of fools, and all 
Lnpudent, meddling, or deceitful knaves. 
Lest men take you for such as these. Be frank, 
Gen'rous and brave, and true in all your words. 
Boast of no lady's love, else shall you lose 
Her favour rightly. In your dress, if poor, 
See you be neat : your doublet ne'er unseam'd ; 
A rent is less unsightly : for this shows 
Poverty only, but ill-order'd clothes 
Denote the mind. If rich, small merit lies 
In being well-dress'd ; but, be sure, true taste 
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Shines not in samite, nor in rich brocade, 

More than in broad-cloth, being poor. Keep bright 

Yonr arms ; helmet, and cnisse, and lance, 

Beady for use. Be up by daybreak ; ever 

First in the saddle when your Lord shall call. 

And see that him you serve be noble, great. 

In all true virtues of a Christian Enight. 

Then, serving such an one, shall you, my page, 

Find grace with him, honour and fame with men. 

And love from her whom you would seek to win. 



GUILLAUME DE MONTAGNOGOUT.* 



Who loves not glory hath but a poor mind : 
Since God is glorified in Heaven, and man 
Made in his image should desire to be 
Worth human glory here. . . . The Monks may 

preach 
According to their humours, as they will, 
For me — I heed them not. Let them restore 
The wanderer to his way, by charity, 



* A Troubadour, sumamed " The Happy." Thirteenth 
century. All his writings breathe the pure love and noble 
sentiments boasted of in Chivah^. The above is paraphrased 
from a passage in a satire, on the vices of the clergy. 
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To Truth by gentle words, to God by love ; 

Then shall they judge us. Now, they cry, '* For 

shame !" 
Upon the gold and silver broideries 
That women wear. Poor souls ! May these, through 

life, 
Do nothing worse. For what are richest robes, 
Purple and crimson, in the sight of God ? 
They cannot give, nor take his grace away. 
But they, the Priests, let them renounce the world — 
Fine habits, eating, opulence, excess ! 
Do they forget that God — He who was bom 
At Christmas in a manger, dwelt on earth 
In poverty ? Yet these men live like Kings ; 
And all their luxury (or Scripture lies) 
Is robbery from the poor whom they should feed. 



LE MOINE DE MONTAUDON. 



The other day I went up to Heaven, 

To see Saint Michel — ^he'd sent for me, 
And I heard there a cause disputed well, 

'Twixt the Monks and the ladies, as you shall see. 
Each party pleaded his cause in form : 

The Monks said, ** Ladies, you do us a wrong. 
To lay on the paint so thick as you do ; 

Pictures and paint to us belong. 



* Thirteenth century. He left the cloister, repaired to the 
Court of Aragon, and became a Tronbadonr. Most of his 
poems are satirical, and not a few directed against the order 
to which he originally belonged, and to which, at the dose of 
his life, he returned. 
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Were invented for our sole use ; the loss is 

Great unto us, for you quite ecKpse 
The images hung on our shrines and crosses !*' 

To this, the ladies replied, ** The art 

Was given to us long, long before 
You monks invented painted images ; 

We've ancient authority for it — a score 
Of ladies in Scripture "...** nor can I see 

How it harms you" (quoth one old lady) '*my 
skill 
In painting the wrinkles round my eyes, 

And hiding them so that men doat on me still !" 

Then the Judge, who judged this case, to the monks : 
** K you think it will be of use, in this dirty 
. Fashion of painting the face, we*ll grant 
To dames of twenty-five, yet a score 
Of years to smear themselves over, or thirty, 
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If you'll be generous." The monks said, * * We can't. 
We'll allow them ten years — ^we can't gire more." 

Then came Saint Laurence, and made a pact 
Betwixt these parties. The terms are here : 

Fire years from the twenty were added to ten ; 
Till then, the monks should not interfere ; 

And the ladies, after that age, should cease 

This daubing that giyes such offence to men. 

But since I returned to earth, I perceive 

For oaths how much the old ladies cared ! 
They redden and whiten at sixty still. 

With ointments, washes, and gums prepared 
Of saffron rare, from beyond the sea. 

Mare's milk, ground beans, and mercury. Lo I 
How easily Saints may be cheated I Ne'er 

Could Saint Laurence hare meant to include, 1 
trow, 



I 
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Women with tusks like a boar ; yet all, 
Whether fat, or thin, or short, or tall, 
The oldest and ugliest — none have abhorrence 
Of that which I heard them forswear to Saint 
Laurence ! 



THE THREE MAIDENS. 



I SAW three Maidens, sitting in a wood. 

A thorn, a Judas-tree, and laurel, green 

With never-dying hope, spread their dark shade 

Over them, and a runnel at their feet 

Laughed over pebbles, and a sand that gleamed 

Like silver, where the sun, 'thwart the black 

boughs 
Smote it. Of these, one wore a vermeil robe. 
With creamy points of Venice lace, and knots 
Of pearl, that matched her sanguine cheek, clear 

eyes. 
Clear brow, red lips, and crisply-golden hair : 
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And on her wrist, she bore a falcon, fain 

To soar and swoop on all the singing-birds 

Around, only her hand held tight the jess 

And smoothed the feathers of the warlike bird. 

The next, in yellow ; pale, with dusky braids 

Slipt from their net ; and in her hand a flower 

Of Nightshade ; motionless, a bitter smile 

Upon her lip. The third, from head to foot 

White-robed ; a star- shaped blossom on her breast, 

And in her hand, a mandolin, whereon 

Her fingers swept a tune, like wind, at times ; 

At others, dipping a blue jar that stood 

By her, she drew the crystal up that flowed 

Over the pebbles and the silver sand. 

Yet none, I mark'd, drank it — save only she. 

Then spake the first. ** My Knight is far away ; 

Gone to the Wars-; he would not bide with me 

Loving to hurl his blows about, and win 

E 2 
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Fame, better than to lay his head upon 

A woman's lap, through the long summer-days. . 

Why should I weep ? I cannot bind him fast, 

Like you, my gallant bird. I should not love 

My Knight without his honour ; and that grows 

In tented fields alone, with peril pluck' d. . . . 

And yet, if any ill, or hurt, befell 

Him, so that he should not return, what good 

Were my life unto me ? For all I have 

Belongs to him ; and out of him, have I 

Nor Hope, nor Faith, upon this earth, nor yet 

Beyond the grave where they shall carry him." 

The second laughed : ** My Knight is far away. 
A woman took him from me with her wiles. 
Deadly as poison in the flower I hold ; 
And now he Kes, drown' d in her arms, and deaf 
To phghted love, true honour, knightly faith 1 . 
Why should I weep ? I hold all men alike ; 
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War hath made your Knight false, a woman, 

mine. 
I smile, — recalling every oath he swore 
To love me, only me — that twilight-time 
We stood among the vineyards, he and I : 
'Tis such a jest, this phantasy call'd Love ! 
Neither in this world, nor the next, shall I 
Behold his face, — yet would I give my life 
To meet her here, alone, one moonless hour, 
In the dark wood — so should I die content !" 

Then spake the third : ** My Knight is far away : 
Yet know I neither fear, nor jealous wrath ; 
For he is safe from earthly evils now. 
Him can no arrow from an arbalist 
In the hot noon of life smite down ; no face 
Of a strange woman send its shadow 'twixt 
His heart and mine. He is in Paradise, 
And we shall meet there, by and by, I know ; 
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For in the garden is a place for me 
Which he is keeping ; if I drink, through life, 
Of this pure stream, the water of true Faith 
And hold my heart unspotted from the world/' 

And her whose Benight was dead, I held to be 
Blest even now — the happiest of the three. 



A ROMAN TOMB. 



One starlit night upon the Appian way 
I stood among the tombs of ancient Rome, 

The nameless monuments of men who lay 
Gathered to their last home. 

Mighty in life, they haply here had raised 

Stones that should tell, when they were under- 
ground, 

Of the great names that flatterers had praised. 
And Poets' lays had crown'd. 
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Ambition, Pride, all sensual delights 

That bind the soul in leaden chains to earth, 

Once filled the measure of their days and nights — 
What lives to show their worth ? 

How much to rouse our sympathy and love, 
In what is left of those world-famous men. 

The conquerors in the field, or they who strove 
To conquer with the pen ? 

What but the stinging verse of satires bought 
And sold, to flay a friend with fatal ease ? 

The cirque, where men were slain by beasts for sport : 
What monuments but these ? 

What, in the name of all their gods of stone, 
But polished plynths of temples raised to lust, 

Triumphal arch or portico o'erthrown ? 
Dust back again to dust ! 
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In every form, self-worship and self-love ; 

Passions in marble deified with grace ; 
The cultured arts, like fruitage, carved above 

A quickly-crumbled base. 

The spirit fled — ^the informing fire is cold. 

And herein lies the difference between 
The ruin of the things that we behold. 

And of the things unseen. 

While the rude stones upraised by peasant hands 
Mark where the shatter' d cross once held control, 

The spirit there. Time's cruel scythe withstands, 
Soul answers still to soul. 

But not so here. I said : when through the gloom 
(Cold horror seized and held me there, I wist), 

Methought the headless Eoman on his tomb, 
Moved in the monlight mist. 
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The ann was slowly raised wherewith he held 
His toga's folds ; and in the very place 

Where the stone head erst stood, I now beheld 
A pale, stem Eoman face. 

Then from those lips, as when a night-wind grows 
'Mong trembling reeds on Thrasimene's cold lake, 

In Latin tongue, a hollow voice arose. 
And hoarsely murmuring spake. 

** Mortal, now twice ten hundred years are past, 
Com'st thou to vex the ashes in my urn. 

With all thy vain and shallow wisdom, cast 
On the great names that bum 

In the world's temple, like fed-lamps of old ? 

Let none, presumptuous, dare to quench the light. 
Because the growing centuries behold 

The dawn succeed to night. 
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The dawn ; nor yet the day ! The vapours currd 
But slowly rise ; and ignorance's cloud 

Which the All- wise hath laid upon his world, 
Doth half mankind enshroud. 

And He whom blindly we adored as Jove, 
O thou vain Mortal, was it not His will 

That knowledge feebly scales the stair above 
Higher and higher still ? 

We found the world barbarian : is it nought. 

That where we trod, arts sprang beneath our feet? 

The tales of virtue and of valour wrought. 
Your children still repeat. 

Who framed just laws, to govern Kings and crafts ? 

Who made the streams from hill to hill to flow ? 
Through Europe's heart who drove the roads, like 
shafts. 

Shot from a mighty bow ? 
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The fierceness, wolf-imbibed of all our race, 
Made half the world the Roman Eagle's home. 

From Q-reeks, we borrow'd poetry and grace. 
Our arms belonged to Eome ! 

And if the antique virtue ceased to shine. 
In days when I had long been out of sight. 

Did Rome but share the natural decline 
Of all things at their height ? 

For peace is kin to luxury : they sank 
By slow degrees, those latter men, supine, 

Rose-garlanded, inglorious, as they drank 
The red Falemian wine, 

Cool from their grottos by the tideless sea, 

Where mantled round with pine and olive wood, 

With gardens, baths, and fishponds fair to see. 
Their stately villas stood. 
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Feasting on Lucrine oysters, or the fruit 
Of many a distant sea, while boys in praise 

Of love, their voices mingled with the lute. 
In soft emasculate lays. 

Not such our lives ! We fed, in days of old, 
With less refinement, and had rougher games ; 

Our sterner measures. Saturnine and bold, 
Had nobler, worthier aims. 

We sang the God-like hero in his urn ; 

We crowned the living Victory with bays. 
We worshipped Mars ; and Justice, blind and stem. 

Sat in our open ways. 

To prove the public virtues in this life. 

Stands not the iEdile's tomb unto this hour ? 

And, as a monument to wedded wife. 
Behold Metella's tower I 
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The Vineyard, where the Scipios' ashes lie, 

And linked with them, that motherhood, whose 
name. 

While Gracchus is remember' d, shall not die, 
Old Roman worth proclaim. 

And there are memories, greater e'en than these, 
Embalmed in History, their graves unknown ; 

While soon or late. Time's ruthless hand doth seize 
The perishable stone. 

The stone that mocks for some few hundred years, 
The honour'd relics, gathered 'neath that tomb. 

Raised by a loving hand, with pious tears. 
Over — ye know not whom ! 

Such lot is mine. A lucky flight of birds 

Presaged my birth : my life was crowned with fame. 

Men in the forum ever met my words 
With reverent acclaim. 
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They made me Praetor : placed on high my bust ; 

And when for ever I had passed away, 
The city trailed their garments in the dust, 

With covered heads that day. 

They bare my ashes here : the Senate raised 

This sculptured marble, which hath long survived 

The recollection of the man it praised, 
— A memory so short- lived ! 

Why doth it cumber still the groimd ? " And here 
The hollow voice grew tremulous with scorn. 

** To point a moral, obvious and clear. 
To ages yet unborn ? 

That builded tombs, and aD the strong desire 
To be remember' d after death is vain ; 

The centres of small systems that expire 
With us, our souls sustain. 
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The conscious loss of all that pride believed 

Should keep us living through the future years : 

We learn, O Mortal, how we were deceived. 
When the hot bitter tears 

Shed by those few whose lives were bound with ours, 
Or wife's or freedman's — (since we only know 

In death what depth of root have Love's fair 
flowers) — 
When these have ceased to flow, 

Oblivion quickly gathers round our lives : 
The spade may strike some urn that tells of fame. 

But of the struggle of that life survives 
Naught save an empty name ! 

Our race is passed away. At dead of night 
The Master called us ; and we did His vrill. 

Ye, who through widening avenues of light. 
Are gathering knowledge still, 
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Who, to the Past's accumulated wealth, 

Add, day by day, fresh stores that inward roll, 

The large experience that bringeth health 
And wisdom to the soul, 

Learn yet one thing. He who is wise above, 
Leadeth in every age His children home ; 

And He, beholding, something found to love. 
Even in Pagan Eome." 



MOUNTAINS. 



Mountains ! inaccessible, nigh Heaven, 

We gaze in wonder. 
Hearing your deep mysterious answers given 

To God's voice, Thunder. 

Ye seem to hold communion with the Immortal : 

First on your summit, 
The fiery steeds, let loose from Heaven's portal, 

Strive to o'ercome it. 

And while in impotent wrath they split the pine roots, 

And downwards hunt them, 
Tearing up valleys where the tender vine shoots ; 

Unmoved, ye front them. 
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Unmoved, regard the tongue of fire that splinters 

Forests beneath ye ; 
Your crowns, impearFdwith snowof countless winters. 

Still proudly wreathe ye. 

Ye drink the sunshine in your morning revels 

While we are sleeping 
And stars invisible at lower levels, 

Their vigils keeping. 

In nebulous depths of blue, to your keen focus. 

Are ever patent ; 
Yet know ye, Mountains, more than the gold crocus 

At your feet latent ? 

Have ye the knowledge of a Power sustaining, 

More deep and serious, 

Than thrills throughout its delicate gold veining, 

With sense mysterious ? 

P 2 
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Wist ye what mighty Arm, Rocks ! have driven 

Those snow-flakes o'er ye ? 
When, to their base, surrounding hills were riven, 

What hands up-bore ye ? 

Have ye more knowledge of the Love that shower 

Its dew caressing. 
Than the small weeds that lift their thankful flowers 

To drink the blessing ? 

Image of intellectual power, the glory. 

Of Man's endeavour. 
In your great solitudes, O Mountains hoary. 

Are ye for ever ! 

Breathing an atmosphere of rarer essence. 

The ages show them, 
Sending the shadow of their mighty presence 

On all below them. 
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And in those heights where soars the eagle only, 

From our sight clouded, 
The pride of human intellect dwells lonely. 

With mists enshrouded. 

Striving to reach that yet unfathomed power, 

Insight not given — 
What fuller knowledge than the humblest flower 

Has it of Heaven ? 

Of that great Love pervading all creation, 

Uncomprehended ? 
The subtle problem of our destination, 

When life is ended ? 

Knowledge of ** Power and Glory," never ending 

To whom is given ? 
Are not the heights and depths of understanding 

Herein made even ? 
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The lessons, these, O ! Mountains, that ye teach 

If men receive them ; 
The loftiest human intellect cannot reach 

The low — believe them ! 



IN THE HOF-GARTEN. 



Baron. I am from Wiirzburg, her old home, you 
know, 
And being here, would fain behold her face, 
Gracious as summer-rain to dry old hearts 
Like mine ! But in an hour, the Prince's audience 

done, 
We ride, from hence, for Ratisbon. I fear 
Mine eyes shall not be gladden'd. Count Rudolf, 
With sight of your young Duchess? 

Count Rudolf. She was here 

A minute since. . . . The musk of velvet robes 
Clings yet, methinks, along this colonnade. . . . 
That fallen rose-leaf on the marble step 
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Marks where she passed — yes ; look you ! there 

she stands 
Leaning against the balustrade. 

Baron. So — so — 

She looks less bright, methinks. . . . Time works 

that change. . . . 
(Two years come Martinmass, since she was wed ?) 
But fairer, fuller blown, and stateUer 
Becoming station and apparel. . . Who 
Are they who stand aloof, and yet so near ? 
Wanting, methinks, in courtliness, to leave 
Their Duchess thus. 

Count, It is the Duke himself, 

With Countess Aniheim. 

Baron. Ha ! the Duke himself? 

A likely -looking man, well-limb'd, erect : 
Yet time to him, perhaps, might something add 
Of mental vigour. ... Eh ? ... The face is 
weak; 
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Drawn with too soft a brush — but he is young — 

Who is this Countess Amheim ? 
Count. If you mean 

Her birth, it's dubious : her rank, you hear : 

Her wit, her talent, is the talk of all 

Since she appeared at Court. 
Baron. Humph ! how long since ? 

Her wit, like Charity, hath much to hide. 

She is ill-favoured. 
Count. Wait till you have speech 

With her. Not three months is it since she came, 

And yet already half the men are mad 

About her. 
Baron. Doth the Duchess much affect 

Her company ? 
Count. Well . . . Yes ... I scarce can say . . . 

I think so. She diverts the Duke's dull hours, 

Hath a sweet trick of singing — nay, of late, 

I note that in the fashion of her coif 
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And farthingale, the Dnchess copies all 
That Countess Arnheim wears. 

Baron (after a pause). Tell me, my friend — 

Though now I push my question to the verge 
Of indiscretion — Is the Duchess held 
A happy woman ? Happy, as the wife 
Of some poor peasant is, upon a rood 
Of land, whose vrishes never further stray ? 

Count, Nay, Baron, was it not a marriage made, 
As royal marriages so seldom are — 
Firstly, for love, and only afterwards 
Approved of by the State ? Rarely is lot 
So blest in so v' reign station as should be 
That of our Duke and Duchess. 

Baron, You evade 

The question, ne'ertheless. Not what should be, 
But what 15, I desire to know. She looks 
Like one in whom the light of youth hath died 
Out suddenly. 
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Count. I hope not so. 

Baron. Confess, 

Do yon not mark a difference, since first 
She came ? Think ! only twenty-two ! 'Tis soon 
To wear that listless, conrt-begotten air ! 

Count. Baron, you drive me hard. ... I live at 
Court, 
And should nx)t see, that which were best unseen . . 
There is a change, I cannot but deplore. 
Noting no element from her life withdrawn — 
No shock of fate — no sudden grief to cause 
The alteration. But from Nature's face 
We learn how trifles imperceptible 
Have large result. . . . Between yon sycamores, 
Look at the lake there. Scarce a minute since, 
It bore the perfect image of the sky. 
Upon its bosom : every golden moss 
Along its bank, and lichen's pale-green hair 
On the down-bending branch was mirror' d clear : 
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And now — the change ! A breath of air — a drift 
Of fleecy vapour o'er the blue, — no more, 
And lo I the lake's untroubled sympathy 
With the bright day above, is gone. A cold 
Grey ripple, like an empty laughter, breaks 
The tranquil tnist wherein it lay, and smiled. . . . 
Such change there is in the young Duchess. 

Baron, Doth 

Your parable imply that o'er the face 
Of what was once her Heaven, — a husband's love, — 
A cloud hath blown already ? 

Count God forbid ! 

I think,— nay, I am sure, the Duke doth love 
His wife : but women sometimes entertain 
Hopes of eternal honeymoons, which few 
Have ever realized. It may be this : 
It may be that the Duke, like many men. 
In the security of ** home " and ** wife," 
Finds peace indeed, yet still unsatisfied, 
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That lack of something to excite and stir 

The sluggish blood, at Court four wars being 

done), 
Where men must needs spend stratagem on chess, 
And try their strength on tennis, or at ball ! 
Baron. And waste their wit on women, — not their 
wives. 
I understand. The drift of your remark 
Touches me nearly. I had rather see 
This broider'd Duchess back again, a girl 
Stepping to Mass in modest stuffs, beside 
Her aged mother (the Princess, you know. 
Was falPn from royal fortunes when the Duke 
First saw her daughter) — I had rather see 
Her back, I say, in Wiirzburg, — exiled — poor, 
But where each burgher bless'd her, like the sun. 
For shining on him, as she pass'd, — than here, 
More lonely far, in all the gold brocades 
Of court, where riot is so loud, that hearts, 
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Though side by side, hear not each other beat ! 
As to your Oountess Amheims, — one and all, 

They should be 

Count. Baron ! not alone the walls 

But trees and flowers have ears ! 'Tis dangerous 
To breathe with disrespect a lady's name. 
We are at Court ! But you, on your return, 
If you should speak of us, bear this in mind ; 
The Duchess, being a woman, hath her share 
Of thorns and roses : Being a good one, she 
Will try and put the thorns aside, in time ; 
Taking the roses only to her heart. . . . 
They come this way — 'twere well that we retire. 



THE RIVER OF MY DREAM. 



Mbthought I stood beside a city's river, 
That like an arrow through its bosom shot, 

Black with the poison'd tide of sins for ever, 
Salt with the tears of sorrow long forgot. 

What human burthens 'neath that wave lay buried ? 

I watch'd the crowd of swimmers struggling there, 
And while the dark stream never stay'd nor hurried, 

It closed each instant o'er some life-despair. 

Silently closed ; — but ere the circling eddy 
Had widened full its rings, another arm 

Straining each nerve had fiU'd the place already, 
While the black river roU'd on strong and calm. 
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And prayers, and curses, and a wail for ever. 
Swept, like a wind, beneath the arches dim, 

Souls battling on, each with his small endeavour, 
Each to the separate goal foredoomed for him ! 

All men, — all ages, — young and very old. 
The sad, the wicked, and the innocent. 

Some sinking 'neath their cherish'd weight of gold, 
Some 'neath a weight of human learning bent. 

First came the children, with their day -break eyes 
Wide set, that went resistless down the stream, 

Their tiny fingers catching at the flies 

And water-lilies. *Twas a summer's dream 

For them, the rushing of the waters now ! 

Suddenly one, more lovely than the rest 
Dropped all his starry treasures, and his brow 

Sank in a glory, 'neath the river's breast. 
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An anguished mother with despairing gesture 

Eeach'd after him — in vain ! . . Yet happier they 

Who sink serenely thus, in spotless vesture, 
Before the burthen and the heat of day ! 

Yes ! happier far than those — once dearly prized. 
The faded shapes of what were erst so fair, 

And flattered, — now forgotten and despised, 
With bloodless lips, and wild entangled hair. 

Who cried for help, and up the oozy bank 

Clutched at the weeds — then sliding backwards, fell, 

— CMihers, more happy, landed there ; and sank 
Among the flowery fields of asphodel : 

Lapt in luxurious dreams, of powerless will 
To breast the current ; letting the gold sand 

Of Life slip through their languid fingers still, 
They lay, forgetful of the promised Land ! 
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Forgetful that the roaring water-course 

Is Man's inheritance ; that only he 
Shall win that Land, whose firm persistent force 

Cleaves on, with stroke unwearied, to the sea. 

And lo ! beside them and the rushing Kiver 
Were bleaching skeletons, whose life-decay, 

Without one action towards the great " For Ever" 
Had crumbled slowly into dust away. 

Thus crumbled now these idle lives of fashion. 
While earnest swimmers in the heat and strife. 

Through swiftest currents of fierce human passion, 
Were struggling onwards to the Better Life. 

Sometimes they sank, amid the foaming water : — 
But even thus, methought, ! better far. 

To fall, like men, overcome in human slaughter, 
Than coldly gaze, like statues, from afar. 
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And some my straiiiing eyesight followed keenly, 
The heroes, — nameless though in life they be. 

Floating in evening's golden light serenely 
Down to the margin of an unfathomed sea. 

Further I saw not ; but the sunbeams quiver 
On that extremest margin ! and I knew. 

The stains and sorrows of the Human River, 
Were lost for ever in the Eternal blue ! 
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THE THEOLOGY OF TO-DAY. 



There hath an eager longing seized upon 
Men's hearts in this our time, with hungry hands 
To delve for hidden truths, and from the womb 
Of our great Mother wrest them. Strength it 

needs, 
And courage for the work — to bear to light, 
From darkness, things, it may be, that shall shock 
The world with sudden strangeness ; such as, erst. 
Only the few large minds, in solitude, 
Probed darkly, single-handed. ** Ay," quoth 

one, 
" But so, not wiser in the sum of things — 
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Your discontents, and infidelities, 

Your murderous deeds with philosophic names, 

Equality, and socialistic right, — 

These are the children of your hand ! Behold ! 

Were not the simple, ignorant old times 

Better than these ?" And I made answer, ** Nay, 

The children that we bear are not full-grown. 

Else monsters and not children. Let them grow. 

Shoot up, and strengthen : it may be that some 

Will die, and some be dwarf d, deform'd, and some 

Win perilous fame. So be it. Better far 

Than sterile lives, minds powerless for birth ; — 

Ay, better wrong results with right intent. 

Than the cold apathy to right or wrong — 

The days are past when men. might walk green 

slopes, 
Polish a sonnet, wear their gowns with grace. 
And 80 win credit ; these are working days ; 
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Work not alone of hands, for daily bread, 
Work of the thoughtful will, — the heart-desire 
To something hold for certain in our souls. 
Honour to them who cast their shams away. 
And stumbling as they dig, yet haply rise 
And bear to light some ingot of pure gold !" 



PLANETS. 



The stars shoot from us as we gaze, and bear 
Their little lights from our dark world away ; 
The many twinkling pleasures of the day 

Fade into night, and leave us all unblest ; 
But the great planets bum unchanging there, 
And the true glories of our life we wear, 

Like jewels on our breast. 

Nothing can rob us of them : ours they are. 

When God hath said, " Let there be light 

within," 
And while our earth-lamps fail us, and the din 
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Of this dark world grows distant in our ears, 
We are led onward by our jewel- star, 
As Shepherds once were guided from afar. 

To the low-cradled promise of past years ! 



ST. CHRISTOPHER. 



In many a Christian land 'tis told, 
How once, a pilgrim poor and old 
Came to a stream in desert wild, 
Where he beheld a little child. 

" Carry me over," said the child, ** I pray. 
For Christ his sake, who turned no child away ; 
Carry me over. Pilgrim, and may He, 
Our Lord and Master, do the same by thee ! '' 

Upon his back the Pilgrim bare 
The child into the stream ; but ere 
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Midway across, bis load began 

To press upon tbe aged man. 

And every step it beavier grew — 

Tbe sballow stream seemed deeper too, — 

'mi crying in bis fear aloud, 

Tbe load was lifted as be cried. 

And lo ! bebind a pnrple cloud, 

An angel's silver voice repHed : 

** Wist tbou not, Pilgrim, wbose tbe boly weigbt 

Thy limbs bave carried o'er tbis narrow strait ? 

Christopher tbee sball men benceforward call. 

For tbon bast borne tbe Cbrist and Lord of all ! " 

— Hark ! bark 1 a beavenly cborus sings witb glee, 

Hejoice ! for Cbrist sball do tbe same by tbee ! " 



THE PORTRAIT CLASPED IN SILVER. 



The white-faced moon look'd out 
From the riven clouds of night, 
And beheld two figures struggling 
* In a fierce and deadly fight. 

The dark was dower' d with beauty, 
The fair was nobly bom ; 

In the face of the one was hatred, 
In the face of the other, scorn. 

Both men were tall, broad-chested, 
And lithe of limb, and sound ; 

And like bands of knotted iron, 
Their arms were together wound. 
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Till in that mortal wrestle, 

From the neck of the fair man fell 

A portrait, clasp' d in silver. 
The dark man knew full well. 

With a ghastly smile he snatched it ; 

And then his right hand felt 
For a poniard's handle, which he pluck' d 

From out of his rival's belt. 

But the scornful eyes of the other 
Heeded not weapon nor clasp. 

As his naked fingers grappled 
That throat in their deadly grasp ! 

The white-faced moon look'd out 
From the riven clouds of night. 

And beheld the two men tott'ring, 
On the brink of a dizzy height. 
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The fair man's fingers tighten' d, 

Till the dark eyes started wide, 
But the dark man drove his poniard 

Home in the fair man's side. 

One slip in the blood-stained heather, — 

One cry of a sharp despair, — 
Then over they rolled, and over, 

Down the face of the sea- cliff bare ! 

One splash in the foaming water, — 
One sweep of the wave — and then, 

The secret of love and hatred 
Was safe from the ears of men ! 

The white-faced moon look'd out 
From the riven clouds of night. 

And the portrait clasped in silver. 
Lay there on the rocky height. 



THE DESERTED VILLA. 



A dewy mom with sunlight on the hills ; 

Bees humming everywhere through thyme and 



Her white mule in the stable ; and the cage 
Of singing linnets on the window-sill, 
Awake ; ... He sees the chamber door ajar. — 
** Where is my Beatrice, my morning star ? 

** Where is she lurking, who was wont to rise 
With bird and flower ? " He pushes back the door : 
Beside the bed, her missal on the floor. 

He calls, and calls again — no voice replies. 

Through all the empty rooms his footsteps stray 

Hour after hour. Noon bums itself away. 
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The dead still heat of noon, when nothing stirs 
Save shrill cicalas through the grass ; a thread 
Of water in the dried-up river's bed, 

A cloud of road-dust 'twixt the vines and firs. 

He stares, in vain, along that road's white band. 

Crushing the o'er-head jasmines with his hand. 

Then golden sunset dripping down through boughs, 
And oxen lowing homewards to their rest. 
Blue shadows creeping up the soft hill's breast. 
And lemon- odours wafted round the house : 
But human voice and footfall silent both — 
He kicks aside the spaniel with an oath ! 

And round and round the house, all through the 
night. 
The moon his profile on the wall defines. 
Angry and black in passionate bold lines. 

Mom breaks. The dream is over, wild and bright ; 
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The wrong, the jealous tyranny — all flown ! 
The dreamer wakes, to find himself alone. 

Nor ever more did she return. Still stands 
The gate a-rusted with the wind and rain, 
Fig and pomegranate choke the window-pane, 

The mule and linnets passed to other hands ! 

Overgrown the garden all, with long rank grass — 

You see it from the high road as you pass. 



DIFFERENT PATHS. 



I LATELY talked witt one who strove 
To show that all my way was dim, 

That his alone, the road to Heaven ; 
And thus it was I answered him : 

" Strike not the staff I hold away, 
You cannot give me yours, dear friend ; 

Up the steep hill our paths are set 
In different wise, to one sure end. 

" What though with eagle glance upfix'd 
On heights beyond our mortal ken. 

You tread the broad sure stones of Faith, 
More firmly than do weaker men : 
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** To each according to his strength ; 

But as we leave the plains below, 
Let us carve out a wider stair, 

A broader pathway through the snow. 

*' And when upon the golden crest 
We stand at last together, freed 

From mists that circle round the base, 
And clouds that but obscure our creed ; 

" We shall perceive that though our steps 
Have wandered wide apart, dear friend. 

No pathway can be wholly wrong. 
That leads unto one perfect end !" 



THE WATER JARS.* 



My water jars — the jars that held 
The precious waters of my life 
Are hroken all ! too faint am I 
And weary in this mortal strife 
To fill another. . . . Yet I thirst: 
Bright Messenger ! step down to bring 
One measure of pure joy to me ; 
That water will not soil thy wing ; 
But tread thou softly, blessed boy, 
Take heed ! the jar that holds our joy 
Once broke, refill'd can never be. 



* Published to fieuse a drawing by E. Y. B. 
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KETROSPECTION. 

The only sorrows that endure are those 

Of our own building ; roof d in with remorse. 

For loss of friends, of health, of riches, fame, 

Why, IooJl you, Time shall reconcile us all 

To each of these, until we haply grow 

To count each loss, a gain ; but only this, 

The conscious loss of something in ourselves, 

Unseen, but lessening surely day by day, 

(As though a well should feel the water-spring 

Drying up slowly in its heart) — ^the years 

Do not assuage this ill. Our own old selres 

Down the long avenue of life we see. 

And the pale phantoms of what might have been 

Lining the road on either side : we mark 
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The early promise unfulfiird ; the com — 

Some field half-cut, and some umipened still ; — 

Our figs and vines unpruned and profitless ; 

The flowers — Ah me ! — the flowers that we bound 

In sheaves at mom, have withered in mid-day ! 

And Hope, and Faith, and Singleness of Heart 

Have dropp'd like those fair petals, one by one. 

Under the world's hot breath. Is it not so ? 

** Turn not thine eyes behind," the preacher saith, 

"Nor long, like Lot's wife, for the things that were." 

If every day were as the smoke that fades, 

Leaving no trace behind, this might be so ; 

But men whose lives are more than gibe and jeer 

Feel how each hour is laden with its seed. 

And that God marks the harvest. Unto such 

Oblivion can never come. To mourn 

With manly sorrow for his past, unfits 

No eamest man to win his future way. 



BODY AND SOUL. 



All Prometheus' fabled torture, 

Or Ldon's on the wheel, 
Reaches not what suffering spirits 

Chained to human bodies feel ! 

Such an one I heard in anguish 
Cry, *' I would have done with strife, 

Christ, release me from my prison ; 
Open thou the doors of life. 

** I have fought and I have fallen, 
Wounded sorely in the breast ; 

I am weary of the struggle. 
All I ask for now is — rest." 
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Spake unto the soul, the body, 

On a bed of pain laid low, 
** Bide with me a little longer — 

Thou art not prepared to go. 

'^ Thou hast sinned, and thou hast suffered, 

But thou hast not learnt to bear 
Losses, crosses, retribution. 

Patiently, without despair ! 

** Bide with me a Httle longer — 

By the agony I bring, 
By the hand now laid upon thee, 

Weeping, thou shalt learn to sing." 

StUl the soul with passionate pleading 

Murmured, " Is it not enough ? 
Years my bleeding feet have trodden 

O'er a stony road and rough. 
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** Years, long years, among the brambles — 

I am faint and out of breath, 
I would something know for certain, 

On ^e other side of Death." 

" Nay," the body answered ; " linger 
Yet a while, for thine own sake ; — 

Though the night be black and starless, 
Morning will not fail to break. 

^' And if darkest doubts beset thee. 
Fight them with courageous heart ; 

Fleeing unto Death for refuge 
Is no manly Christian's part. 

** Fight thou on, and thou shalt conquer, 
God is just, and Truth is strong ! 

Life is short enough already, 
And Eternity is long. 
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** Surely / should suffer mostly 

Wlio am wasting here away ; 
Unto thee, the future ages 

Will be as a single day ! 

** All the hourly pain / suffer 

Cannot save me from the sod, — 
Ev'ry cross with faith supported 

Brings thee nearer unto God ! 

** Strive not yet awhile to leave me, 

Patiently abide ffis will " — 
Six months thence, the bed was empty, 

Shutters closed, and all was still 1 

Gently to his rest they bore him. 

At a sunmier-evening's close. 
When the soul had learnt submission. 

Then the body found repose. 



A SCANDINAVIAN LEGEND. 



A LITTLE water- spirit all day long 

Sat singing on the stream. The fisher heard 
And smiled to hear that sweet voice as it stirred 

The reeds and rushes with its trustftd song. 

** I hope, ! I hope '* that burthen ever grew, 

*' That the Kedeemer of mankind will save me too !" 

A stem hard priest who rode along that way, 
Wrapt in a mantle of self-righteous zeal, 
Felt his wrath kindle at the soft appeal. 

That formed the burthen of that trustful lay. 

** I hope, O ! I hope " burst from those lips anew 

** That the Eedeemer of mankind will save me too !" 
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There sat the little Spirit on the wave, 
As the priest turning on his saddle, cried, 
** Cease, cease that clamour, the Kedeemer died 

The souls of men — not such as thee — to save. 

As soon shall blossoms this bare twig unfold 

As thou, Salvation, impious sprite, behold !" 

With that same twig, his lazy mule he smote. 
And the poor Spirit's cry of sharp despair 
At those fell words rang on the silent air, 

As he sank down, too helpless now to float. 

But lo ! the priest's mule scarce ten paces bore him, 

'Ere the dry twig burst out in bloom before him ! 

Struck with remorse and shame, the salt tears ran 
Down the hard face of that repentant man ; 
And turning back, his humbled head he bowed 
Before God's throne of grace : then cried aloud, 
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** See sinful man, the twig has bloomed, to prove 
That God's love worketh in no narrow groove ! 
Thy soul, thou little Spirit, saved shall be — 
Pray thou that Christ like mercy show to me.'' 

And all that night, when trembling moonlight wakes 
The shadowy water with its silver strings, 
The fishers hear the little voice that sings 

Louder than ever, till its burthen breaks ; 

** I hope, yea, I hope — my hope I now renew 

That the Redeemer of mankind wiD save mc too." 



TO 



Ye who fight an unseen battle 

Hand to hand with doubt and fear, 

Honour shall ye have hereafter 
Though the world revile you here. 

Struggling for the great possession 
Of a Faith that shall endure 

Through the withering winds of custom- 
Built on a foundation sure ; 

Through the dim perplexing questions 
That obstruct our prayer and praise , 

All that philosophic science 
Has evoked in these our days ; 
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Blinded for a time, it may be, 
Stumbling on the steps that lead 

To a wider view of Heaven, 

And a broad enlightened creed — 

Yet more nobly is God worshipped 
In the strife to understand, 

Than in apathetic credos 

Bobbed of all their meanings grand. 

Child-like Faith is not for all men ; 

E'en among his twelve He chose 
Hearts that doubted of their Master, 

When that Lord and Master rose. 

Child-like faith is not for all men : 
Blessed is that gift and rare 

That accepts with trust unswerving 
All that it is taught to bear. 



Ill 



Little can the happy traveller, 
Having reached his loved abode, 

Understand the doubts and dangers 
That beset the pilgrim's road. 

And we need this strong conviction 
That the earnest hearts and pure, 

Who walk thus, shall win more nobly 
Than the careless and secure. 

If they conquer in the battle. 

Heroes' crowns await them all 

Let us pay them rev'rent homage 
In our sorrow, if they fall. 



TO ONE ASPERSED. 



Rise, noble Heart and speak ! — 

Speak to the Nation ; 
Rise in thy strength, and crash 

Each accusation ; 
Rise to thy feet, and face 

All who accuse thee. 
Slay, with the sword of truth. 

Lies that abuse thee ! 

Shew what the life 

Of a base man can never teach, 
How to thee nothing 

Ignoble could ever reach ; 
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If thou hast fallen, 

'Twas striving to fight with them ; 
Better to fall with thee, 

Than stand upright with them ! 

Thou with ambition's crew, 

Never hast herded on, 
— Never for selfish ends 

Thy sword hast girded on, 
God of the fickle crowd 

One little day — ^no more ! — 
Now of thy strength 

And thy virtues they say no more ! 

Monarch of all, 

As the deer on the mountain is, 
Bright and unsullied. 

And pure as the fountain is. 
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Natures like thine 

Are most quickly ensnared, we know, 
Natures like thine 

Are not easily spared, we know ! 

Come, as the morning comes. 

Clad in its golden clouds, 
Dafihing the darkness back, 

Thee no dark fold enshrouds : 
Falsehood and mystery, 

Never could live with thee. 
Noble Heart ! All the rest 

We can forgive with thee ! 



ODE TO TRUTH. 



Spirit ! to thee how often have I cried, 

In the still conscience-smitten hours of night ! 

And, taking thee unto my breast, have sigh'd 
^* Foolish, and false hath been the day's delight." 

So Httle real hath this life of ours — 
So little tnie unto ourselves we are — 
We fling our better natures 'neath the car 
Of the World's Idol. Crushed there, like a weed. 

We try and fancy it a bed of flowers ! 
Till wounded Conscience bleed. 

In the stem silence of the sleepless hours. 

And we begin to ask, if this be Hfe, indeed ? 
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O, strong of wing ! as eagles are, that soar 
Up, straight and steadfast, unlike lesser birds, 

That flap and flutter weakly, 'mid the roar 
Of mighty tempests — rock alone engirds 

Thine eyrie ; where men rarely reach, if eyer, 
Scaling steep paths ; mist- shrouded though it be, 
Thy home is stronger than the wind-bent tree. 
Thou cleavest Heaven ; and every day we try 

To follow thee, and seize thy nest, — but never 
Can we attain so high ! 

We droop — we faint — Spirit ! be thou the giver 
Of strength to soar into that clearer sky ! 



Spirit Divine ! since, like the moon, thou show'st 

Thy majesty, with different profile, 
To centuries, and peoples ; and fools boast 

That they have found thee, while the liars steal 
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Thy semblance only — certain knowledge of thee 
Shall not be ours ; we do not think it ; though 
It widens, and it deepens ; this we know. 
Make us, O Spirit ! true to our own souls ! 
Let each man say, **I cannot choose but see 

Truths sunder' d as the poles ; 
Not others' Truth, but what Truth is to me. 

Shall guide me, star-like, while the dark world 
rolls/' 



THE ALTERED HOUSE. 



The old house stands, but all around 

Is changed indeed ! the creaking floors 
Have been displaced by solid beams — 

The walls throw open wider doors. 
The casements broaden into bays, 

And thrust the matted ivy back ; 
The martin's nests are torn away, 

And straightened is the chimney stack. 

The rats are poisoned 'neath the floors, 
And all foul things have taken flight, 
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The stains of damp upon the wall, 
Have vanished into gold and white. 

The ceilings on their blistered face 

Shall bear a weight of webs no more ; — 

They teai* the faded curtains down, 
And glowing carpets clothe the floor. 

Where stretch' d a wilderness of weeds, 

And tangled growth of laurel bowers, 
The sunny garden lifts its hands 

Towards the house with early flowers : 
Fair and well-ordered is the place, 

A healthfal change the eye discerns — 
And shall the man be still the same 

Whose home it is, when he returns ? 

Shall he not clothe with purer grace, 
The darkened chambers of the mind ? 
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Admit by wider doors the light, 

While shutting out the rain and wind ? 

Tear down the creeping weeds of sloth, 
Drive every noxious thing away ; — 

Pray God that he may thus return 
Into the altered house to-day I 



THE STORY OF TWO LIVES. 

(as related in a morning visit.) 



A. Well I well ! How strangely things fall out ! 

So they are married ? Do you know 
That he is old, and rather stout, 
And she is fifty-six or more ? — 

B. Ah that is vulgar reckoning, — 

And Love is blind ! To him she seems 
Still young and fair — and he, the king 

Remains, of all her early dreams . . . 
Shall age two faithfol souls divide ? 

Shall years prevent two hearts from loving ? 
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What constancy was ever tried 
More than this couple's? . . . Do you doubt it? 
A, Humph ! well, perhaps, for turtle- doving 
They may be thought a trifle old — 
But tell me all you know about it. 
J5. 'Tis an old tale, and often told ; 

Now more than forty years since they 
Were parted : penniless was he, 

An orphan youth, and waemk Annie Grey, 
The beauty of the '' North Countrie/' 

It never could be heard of ! never .' — 
There was a talk of broken hearts, — 
A. Ah, boys and girls in vain endeavour 

To break those toys ; at least the parts 
In general so soon cohere, 

(Except, perhaps, some tiny particles !) 
That even if the crack appear, 
They still are serviceable articles I 
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B, Well then, as hearts in life are tougher 
Than novels make them, Annie Grey 
Lived on when he was sent away. 

Although the road of life was rougher. 
And storms and biting winds did blow 

Round the heart's door. She said her mind 

Would never change, and was resign'd 
To see her girlhood's hero go. 

Could she not wait ? The pebble lies 
Contented on the silent beach 
Until the waves triumphant reach, 

And in their arms sweep off the prize. 
She said so : but her voice was sad — 
Her father swore the girl was mad I 

This father was a man of honour, 

(Men call'd him,) of a poor, proud race, 

Who every day impressed upon her 
That all her fortune was her face— 
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The boy had only love and youth ! 

(It must be owned a slender rental,) 
Combined with that uncringing truth 

To fortunes often detrimental. 
And so his Uncle John decreed 

In conference with Mr. Grey, 
That it was well, with all good speed 

To send the orphan lad away — 
That he should cross the seas, and fight 

Beneath the burning Indian sun. 
And win a fortune if he might. 

As other friendless youths had done. 
And if he fell, why who was there 
A narrow piece of crape to wear, 
But Uncle John? 

The years rolled by ; they might not write, 
His letters were retum'd unread ; 
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And yet his love swerv'd not — in spite 

Of all his Uncle John had said. 
He kept undimm'd before his eyes 
The constant hope of that one prize. 
And then at last a false report 

Reach' d him, that she was married : She 
Of whom each night and mom he thought, 

For whom he worthier strove to be ! 
Ambition's fairest star was set : 

Thenceforth, this soldier only fought 
For Duty's sake, not Love's — and yet 

When good results from evil rise. 
You stoics ask with some surprise, 
(The end being happy,) where the harm is ? . . . 

Certain it is the service gained 

A sterner man, more self-contained, 
A better general of armies ! 

From heart of youth the violets died ; 

In heart of man the oak spread wide. 
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And while the soldier's fame grew up, 

And bays were twined to deck his brow, 
She, like an acom in its cup 

Dwelt lonely on her father's bough. 
Her boisterous brothers drank and swore, 

And shot, or hunted all the day : 
And home their booted friends they bore, 

Who made fierce love to Annie Grey. 
But obdurate to all was she. 

While youth to middle age slid by : 
Her father died ; she lived to see 

One after one, her kindred die. 
Four brothers to the grave she carried : 
And still Anne Grey remained unmarried. 

Her life was like the silent floor. 
Where patter' d tiny feet of yore ; 
And like those solitary walls, 
That echo'd once to children's calls ; 
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The faded portraits of the past, 
In pastille — far too bright to last ! 
The line of empty rooms, shut up ; 
The marble naiad's moss-grown cup : 
The old piano's rusted string, 
Where sweetest music used to ring, 
The one crack' d jar, where erst a pair 
Held richest perfumes from the air — 
All, all around, with types were rife, 
Of that lone heart and joyless life ! 



She was not waiting still ; ah, no ! 
That was a dream of long ago. 
That, like the sun, had glorified 

The morning of her summer's day. 
And like that golden sun had died, 

Behind the purple hills away. 
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She was not waiting. She was sure 
They never more on earth should meet, 
Yet still her Hero's name was sweet ; 
Her pride in all his fame was pure — 

She neither knew, nor ask'd the rest. . . 
(For Uncle John long since was dead ;) 
The Hero's public deeds she read. 

The story of his heart she guess'd ! 
Some woman in those Indian years 
Had wound about his heart a snare. 
She might be good — she must be fair — 
Pray God she had not caused him tears ! 
Thus to herself the spinster thought. 
As winter after winter brought 
The snow-flakes on her auburn bands, 
And loosed the rings upon her hands. 
And then she murmur' d, ** 'Tis our lot 
That what in all the heat and strife 
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Of man's career is soon forgot, 
Should make a lonely woman's life." 

And what of him the while ? the man, 

Who bronzed and scarr'd on Indian plains, 
Now forty years were past, began 

To feel the penalties and pains 
Of that hard life of self-denial ? 

One arm the less, and K.C.B. ! 

With these rewards for years of trial. 

He sigh'd at length to cross the sea. 
The thought of home is doubly dear 

After unrest, and toil, and strife : 
But what had honours done to cheer 

The solitary end of life ? 
— A Gub arm-chair from mom till night : 

His home a lodging in Pail-Mall I 
It was not thus Hope painted bright 
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The Home that he should love so well ! 
But that was long ago ; since then, 

How changed is all ! Old friends are dead ; 
Old school-boys now are batter'd men, 

Their grandsons are about to wed ! 
He — only he hath let the tide 

Of life flow past him, standing still. 

Little to mark the years, until 
He stands that youthful race beside. 
A bachelor of fifty-nine 
May well, indeed, for home repine ! 

But Fate, so rarely kind to those 
Who bend not circumstance to will. 

Decreed that tow'rds their Autumn's close, 
Those lives should crown each other still. 

She rarely left the home-estate ; 

But this year brought her up, to wait 
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Upon a cousin who had written, 
To say that she was sorely smitten 
With divers ills ; — a flighty dame, 
Unlike Anne Grey, who, all the same 
Loved her and, being here, consented 

To stay and see the Exhibition ; 

Tho' it was plain her friend's condition 
Of lung and limbs had been invented 

To lure that ever-welcome comer ! 

Thus it fell out. One day, last summer, 

The General had stood for more 

Than half an hour transfixt, before 

" The Eeading Girl," that sculptured rhyme. 

Of youth's sweet passion-budding time. 

His thoughts perhaps had travell'd back, 

Into the unforgotten track 

Of the far Past : and in the place 
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Of marble, rose a fair young face 
He used to watch in by-gone days, 
When, under evening's slanting rays, 
A girl sat thus transfixt — and read 
The stories of the noble dead. 
And lo ! while fancied semblance, traced. 
Slowly with life the stone replaced, 
Sudden, 'twixt him and it, there cross'd 
A visage in the flesh, almost 
As white, as though from the same block 
Of marble hewn : but wasted, dim. 
As a dream-phantom ; while on him 
The eyes turned mournfully. A shock 
Ran through his heart — he scarcely heard 

A shrill voice near him, till the sound 
Of his own name his senses stirr'd. 

And then the old man started round. 
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** Well ! really this is quite a treat, 

To meet you, General, in this buzz 
And crowd — reposing on a seat ! 
We havn't met for such an age ! 

But then you know one never does 
In London, — in this Hermitage 
I call it, where it's such a labour 
To find out who's one's next door neighbour ! 
And one may live secluded, quite 
As much as any anchorite. 
And never see a friend unless 

One lives among the parks and squares, 

No friendship stands two shilling fares ; 
And, as you know, a wilderness 

Beyond Tyburnia is mt/ home ! 

But, General, you're a Hero I Come, 
Be brave, to-morrow dine with me — 

Though lest you should not find a Hansom, 
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On your return, 'twere well to be 
Clad in strong armour cap a pie, 

(Like the dark Knight in Millais' ' Bansom '), 
You'll come, now, won't you ? need I send 

A note ? . . . Remember that we dine 
At seven. ... Ah ! let me, by the way, 

Present you, General, to my friend — 
A country cousin — Miss Anne Grey." 

'Twas thus, with commonplaces round, 

With ** quips, and cranks and wreathed 
smiles," 

That after life's wide-sundered miles 
They once again each other found. 
For so in life the Melodrame 

And Comedy so often meet — 
As through church doors the solemn Psalm 

Blends with the music of the street. 
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You guess the rest ; how forty years 
In that one hour had melted quite, 
Like the dark vapours of the night, 

When the first streak of dawn appears. 

And how once more they seemed to stand, 
A shower of bright spring blossoms o'er 
them, 

A Youth and Maiden, hand in hand. 

With Love, and Hope and Life before them. 

Who now in Autumn's shortening days. 
Were met at last — unchanged and true, 
In spite of all the world could do : 

They knew it as their steadfast gaze 

Crossed in that hour ; and why, in sooth, 

Should not true hands and hearts, being met, 
Be clasped in age as in their youth ? 

And so in steadfast comfort set 
Their feet together on the last 
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Remaining rounds of life's dark ladder ? 

Instead of brooding on their past, 
And growing gloomier and sadder, 

Careless of self, of all eacli day . . . 

Now, tell me, will not poor Anne Grey 
Be infinitely better married ? 
A, My dear, your eloquence has carried 

Me over to your side completely I 

I think your General acted sweetly ; 
I wish he wasn't quite so stout, 

But seriously I'm half inclined 
(I'm only sixty) to look out 

And see if I perhaps can find 
Some bald old gentleman in stocks. 

Who loved me fifty years ago 
In little pinafores and frocks ! 

I might get up a touching show 
Of constancy. 
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B, Ah I well my friend 

The hour is yours — ^but by and by 
Laugh those who win ! when you and I 
Approach in loneliness towards the end 
Of life, it may be we shall share 
One wish — to be as this old pair. 



TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING IS 
GOOD FOR NOTHING." 

(Old Peoveeb.) 



*' All evil is but virtue out of place," 

The cynics say so — and they prove their case. 

We're told to love each other : if we do, 
** Out of our place" — what fatal ills ensue I 

The wish to please is wholesome ; yet the fear 
Of not quite pleasing, makes men insincere. 

Too generous hearts can seldom pay their debts- 
Too careful youth a miser's age begets. 
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Mercy is good : yet Mercy turns to weakness, 
When felons idly fatten into sleekness ! 

For virtues, over-fed, like other gluttons, 

Defy all wise restraint, and — ^burst their buttons ! 

Love of his country, — ^blind to all beside,^ — 
May make a man become a regicide. 

Brave men, too oft, wax quarrelsome, and cruel. 
And mild ones, oft'ner, weak — as water-gruel I 

What is all thieving, but the grand desire 
(Carried too far) to have, and to aspire ? 

What are all shrieks, but too free use of lungs ? 
What is all gossip, but a gift of tongues ? 

What is all obstinacy P in our friends 

It but o'ersteps, where our own firmness ends ! 
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They are such narrow pathways that divide 
The good from evil upon either side I 

From which the obvious moral would arise, 
That too much — e'en of virtue — ^is unwise. 

Since it is clearly proved, we must confess, 
That vices are but virtues in excess ! 



FIFTEEN YEARS SINCE. 



Our hearts are something touched by time, Madam, 

Since last we met ; when, o'er Youth's cup. 
The leaves and tendrils of our lives were twined, 

Its budding passion-flowers long since burnt up ! 
I see the gold is darkened of your hair, 
The flowers of your face still blow as fair. 
The same, but altered, for the heart is — where ? 

You find me also somewhat changed, Madam, 



More hard, — ^less tender to your careful wiles, — 
Grown dull of apprehension ; slow to take 

Heart-deep a woman's scented thorny smiles. . . . 
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A ruby locket hangs upon your breast, 
The young face under it is now at rest- 



Aye, veil your eyes ! . . . but tears of blood were 
best! 



IN VINO VERITAS. 



I and my friend across a field 

Of mine were walking homewards early ; 
Quoth he, polite, ** No land can yield 

A richer crop of wheat and barley." 
Flattered, I smiled and shook my head, 

But took him straight the grass farm over ; 
The hay-crop was a sight, he said. 

He ** never saw such fields of clover." 

But when, our dinner over — through 

Two bottles of claret he had gotten, 
The land assumed a different hue, 

The wheat was **poor," the grass was ** rotten." 
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** A fool to play at farms " was I — 
While tempted sore my friend to throttle, 

'' Truth after all," I said, ** doth lie 
Not in a well — ^but in a bottle /" 



THE GBEAT-AUNT. 



Comb, I will stop my spinning, child ; 

Draw near your stool. You bid me show 
How I have borne my eighty years, — 

You question of the long ago ? 
Ah I 'tis a book I seldom have 

Unclasp'd ; its yellow pages lie 
With all their gathered dust around 

My heart, unread by mortal eye. 

But now that time has faded all 
Those black and bitter lines to grey. 

For you, child, I can read my youth. 
And speak of things long past away. 
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The faces that stood round me then, 
To their long rest are gone before ; 

— The girl's hopes, half a century dead ; 
— The griefs of middle age, — no more. 

You ask me with your earnest eyes, 

If I have always lived alone ? 
And why the children come to me. 

Who have no children of my own ? 
Well, 1 will tell you. 1 was once 

A petted child myself, the joy 
Of my poor mother, when she sent 

Your grandsire off — ^her only boy. 

A widow, poor in this world's goods. 
But a true gentlewoman bred. 

My mother was, with fine white hands. 
And a soft, rustling, high-heel'd tread : 
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Who pick'd her way to church through mud, 
Where once she used in state to ride, 

And dam'd her silks ; but, woman-like, 
Look'd ever on the sunny-side. 

My locks were gold, my eyes were bright. 

They call'd me ** Beauty of the town ;" 
The boys made rhymes to me ; the girls 

Copied the pattern of my gown. 
Those eyes are sunk, those locks are white, 

And I am thin and bent, dear child. 
So I can talk of what I was, 

And how the summers on me smiled. 

Our cottage lay without the town, 

And just beyond the rusted gate 

Of a great Park. Two Griffins frown M 

In stone upon our low estate : 
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And he who bore them on his shield, 
The heir to all for many a mile, 

Came here from college now and then. 
And lit the place with his young smile. 

It fell upon me first, I mind, 

As he rode by, with courtly bow, 
Kaising his laced hat, while the wind 

Lifted the light hair from his brow : 
That lordly brow, — on which, they said. 

Was stamped the pride of all his race : 
— I only knew how different 

It was from every other face ! 

And soon his shadow cross'd our door 
Each day ; my mother shook her head, 

** The family are all abroad ; 
The young heir is alone," she said ; 
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" Perhaps 'twere well to close the gate, 
For what will all the gossips say ?" 

And still she set the extra cup 
Upon the table every day. 

When at my harpsichord I strove 

To pick out some old country-dance, 
He swore he loved it more than all 

The modish minuets from France. 
He said the cushion-lace I wove. 

Was finer than all foreign looms, 
And that Queen Charlotte might be proud 

To wear it at her Drawing-rooms. 

And with these simple flatteries first 

He took me, who was all unused 
To such fond language, though to own 

The truth my heart awhile refused : 
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But 'twas not long ; for otherwise 
Than in set words doth Love proclaim 

His empire ; and we women own 
The spirit, long before the name ! 

And oh, 1 blushed with foolish pride. 

When once, at the Assembly Ball, 
He sought the comer where I sat. 

And led me out before them alL 
I wore a quilted petticoat. 

With cherry ribbons ; and 1 know 
My hair was cushioned three feet high, 

— And now they wear the heads so low ! 

Ah well ! the fashions change, and some 
Come seldom roimd : for constant truth 

Between two hearts is just as rare 
Now, child, as in my early youth : 
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But one, that same night, proved his truth 
To childish vows, forgotten by me, 

Confirming the boy's early love, 

That warmed him, when he went to sea. 

Now he was grown a gallant man, — 

— A Captain, who had won renown, 
And, rich in prize-monies, returned 

To seek me in his native town. 
I thank'd him — ^but too coldly, dear ; 

And when again the music broke, 
The young Lord took my trembling hand. 

Looking the love that other spoke. 

Such love in those deep eyes, I said. 

Never could alter, or grow dim : 
I would have doubted my own heart. 

Sooner than I*d have doubted him. 
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And yet, he seldom touched the theme 
Directly ; but, with doubts and sighs. 

Murmur' d of absence, and delay. 
Of stern decrees, and social ties : 

And pointed to the desolate House, 

The broken fences of the Park — 
But still, through those long summer-eves. 

He lingered on, till it was dark. 
And when, one day, a Heartsease-root 

He set upon our window-sill, 
I held it for a joyful type 

Of all the future should fiilfil. 

Then that last walk we took beneath 

The lindens on the river side, 
When he spake plain the distant hope 

That I should some day be his bride ; 
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And talk'd of time that could not change 
True hearts, and took a lock of hair 

That lay upon my neck, in change 
For the gold locket he hung there ; — 

Oh, I was happy, child, and lived 

Upon that hour for many a year, 
Until my mother died, and I 

Felt my life heavier to bear. 
Among the crowd of kindly friends. 

And suitors urging over-much. 
While from them all my heart shrank back. 

Like a leaf sensitive to touch. 

I waited for him every Spring, 
And every Spring the Heartsease blew, 

And mock'd me from its ledge, for all 
The little ease of heart I knew. 
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But water'd by the eyes that watch'd 
That window vainly every day, 

The flower grew, — the young heart pined, 
The long years wore themselves away. 

The long, long years, — I cannot count 

How many, desolate and strange ; 
My life more self-absorb'd each day, 

And moving in a narrower range 
Of human sympathy : for rare 

Was now a voice to break the gloom ; 
And neighbours* gossip stirr'd no more 

The silent echoes of the room. 

At last one day — 'twas Autumn-time, 
I mind me, — in my hand I held 

Our '* Flying- Courant," and my eye 
Wearily down its columns spell'd, 
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If haply, I miglit find his name, 

Among the honoured, or the brave. 

I fomid it, child : And, suddenly, 
All my heart's garden was a grave ! 

I did not faint nor droop, to learn 

How wasted all my life had been. 
Since he was false, on whom my heart 

Had spent such wealth of love. Between 
My quivering hands I pressM my eyes, 

And thrust back all the burning tears ; 
Then folded out the paper smooth. 

And thought upon the coming years. 

Thought, how when other women sat 

Circled by happy household cares, 
My solitary fire might bum 

Awhile, or die out unawares. 
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And none would miss its warmth. But still, 
When the first bitterness was gone, 

I would not have changed places, child, 
With her who sat on that false throne. 

Pity I could afford ; and so. 

With grand forgiveness, 'kin to pride, 
And scorning what I wrench'd away. 

No root of love was left — it died. 
I said ** With other hopes and aims, 

* * I will begin my life anew, 
'* And build upon a surer base " 

But not at once this patience grew. 

The neighbours saw my hair grown grey, 
And mark'd how changed were all my ways, 

Who used to walk in lonely pride, 
Nor listened to their blame or praise : 
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But now I listened ; and no more 

Self-rapt from present time and place, 

Plied all my daily tasks, and look'd 
My future boldly in the face. 

I learn' d to live for others, dear, 

And less for my own selfish grief, 
I strove, with earnest heart, to bring 

To other wounded hearts, relief. 
And if each day has taught me more. 

This golden text, in joy or pain, 
" To love our neighbours as ourselves,'' 

My cross has not been borne in vain. 

For since, in God's great mercy, now, 
To sadden'd youth and sober prime, 

Has follow'd a contented age, 
I cheerfully await my time. 
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The Heartsease here hath overgrown 
All else within my garden — see ! 

And this is why I live alone, 

And why the children come to me. 




IN CARCEKE. 

We sat and watch'd the level bars 

Of sunset grow athwart the sky, 

Till Night look'd in through the prison window, 
Tremulous under a veil of stars. 

We could not see each other's face ; 

We sat like figures clasp'd in stone ; 

Waiting for the cold grey morning, 
Pitiless with its last embrace. 

But when, at length, upon the pane, 
We saw the silver tears of dawn. 
And the first hint of sunrise deepen 

Up the East, in a crimson stain. 
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We listened with a keen despair- 



We heard the gaoler's heayy step- 



A grating key was tum'd in the wicket 

We deem'd the summons of death was there ! 

But I 'twas then our hearts gave way — 
And then the tears ran freely down, 
When we found that the summons call'd us 

Back to life and the open day ! 



And through the peaceful blessings bom, 
Since then, within our woven lives, 
We think of that perilous night in prison. 

And how deliverance came at mom ! 



YEAR AFTER YEAR. 

In at the open window, 
The hirds fly oyer her head, 
Laid on its snowy pillow. 
The gold hair round it spread. 
Her palms are meekly folded, 
Without a trouble or fear ; — 
She lies there taking her rest 
Year after year. 

The birds fly round and round her ; 
She doth not move, nor speak ; 
The fringed eyelids softly 
Best on the marble cheek. 
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Those eyelids now are never 
Dimm'd by a falling tear ; 



She lies there taking her rest 
Year after year. 

For so she lay at morning : 
They painted her so that day, 
And the next, when the birds flew in at dawn, 
They had carried the dead away. 
But still by the open window. 
On that wall doth the maid appear ; 
And she lies there taking her rest 
Year after year. 



CLEAVE THY WAY. 

** Cleave thy way through tangled forests, 

Where the purple shadows sleep 
In the hollows of the pine-roots, 

And the pools are green and deep. 
Cleave it with thine axe, Woodman ! . . 

— Ringeth round a bugle's blast ; 
Through the woods the hounds are baying, 

And the Huntsmen follow fast." 

So I sang at early morning ; 

But at evening when I pass'd, — 

( — And the woodman's work was ended, 

In a future frigate's mast. 

M 2 
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And the Hunter's spoil of venison, 
Antlers broad, and tawny skin, 

Fit for monarchs' feet to tread on, 
Lay outstretched the hut within,) 

Where the woodman's axe had whistled, 

And the Hunter's horn rang clear. 
Builders stood and plann'd a city. 

Whispering to the Future, ** Here 
Shall our sons wax strong and prosper ; " 

While those children, o'er the stream. 
Built a tiny bridge of rushes. 

Shadowing forth the Future's dream ! 

Then I said, '' This life is truly 
A progression : where we stood. 

In the Mom of Life, no longer 
Stands the bowering chestnut wood. 



\ 
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None can stand, and none may linger : 

He with earnest heart and will 
Who shall wield the given weapon, 

Doth his destiny fulfil. 
Since, for ever and for ever, 

We are clearing out the way. 
For another to come after, 

In the path we trod to-day !'* 



A CURSE IN THE FAMILY. 



Where the Castle's jagged shadow, ever 

Black without a gleam, 
Strikes the bosom of the steel-cold river, 
Where all night the aspens sigh and quiver, 

Ghost-like on the stream ; 

Where the Harvest-moon was mirror'd roundly 

One night, through the reeds, 
An hour before the dawn, as men slept soundly 
Broke a cry from anguish' d heart profoundly, 
Stifled 'mong the weeds ! 

Trembled then the jagged shadows lying 
On the water's breast, 
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While, along the woods, wild echo, flying, 
Sank at last among the rushes, sighing 
Like a soul opprest. 



Mary Atherling, the farmer's daughter. 

Sweet and comely maid, 
In the morning stood, where William caught her, 
Watching something float upon the water. 

By the mill-dam staid. 

** Look William, what is that ? or spray, or basket, 

Drifting by the mill ?"— 
He leapt into the stream, ere she could ask it, 
And at her feet he laid that empty casket, — 

A young child, dead and still. 
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What the Harvest-moon beheld that hour 

None have ever known, 
But men shudder as they pass the tower, 
Where the white owl, in her ivy bower, 

Dwelleth now alone. 

When shall time that mystery unravel ? 

Thirty years have fled. 
And the grass still grows upon the gravel ; — 
Those who live, in distant countries travel, 

— And the rest are dead ! 

The tower frowns on : and still the patient river 

Takes it to its heart : 
But men whisper that the curse shall ever 
Cling around that ancient house, and never, 

Never more depart I 



A GRAVE. 



In our old churchyard is a quiet grave, 
Under the steadfast shadow of a yew ; 

No carven head-stone glitters 'neath the sun, 
Those black boughs gleaming through. 

The green grass bubbles o'er with daisy beads, 
And 'miid the fragrance of the opening spring. 

Hid in the darkening foliage overhead. 
The blackbirds sweetly sing. 

Think you a world- sung Poet sleepeth here ? 

The spot he chose, — from city-turmoils free, — 
And that the youths on summer eves repeat 

His verses *neath that tree ? 
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Or that the dust of some philosopher, 
Who spurn'd a living or an after fame, 

And sought oblivion, moulders silent here, 
Without a date or name ? 

Dream'st thou that only the great Sentinel minds 
Are mourn' d, in falling, with that sorrowful grace, 

That Nature lendeth in her sweetest moods. 
To man's last resting place ? 

Not so. Among the violets and roots 

Lies one, whose little threshold light was* thrown 

No further than the village hearth she left 
So desolate and lone. 

She was not fair — her simple soul knew not 
The secret of great Nature's stirring chords ; 

She had no mental gifts wherewith to win 
A listening world's awards. 
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A woman poor and old, — why should her name 
Live on for those who never heard its sound ? 

Better than graven headstone is the yew, 
Over this grassy mound ; 

Better than sculptured virtues, blazon'd deeds, 

When we too sleep, secure from praise or blame ; 
The unborn generations here shall trace 
That loving hands chose out the greenest place 
For one without a name. 



THE ITALIAN BEGGAR-BOY. 



*^ A FOREIGN vagabond and his ape, 

Begging the bread away 
From honest English children, 

Who are hard at work all day, — 
You'll have never a penny of mine, indeed !" 

I heard the good wife say. 

I look*d and lo ! a swarthy child. 

With piteous hollow eyes, 
His monkey was his only friend, 

And almost half his size. 
A vagabond life ? Well so it is. 

And they who work are wise. 
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And we who preach these saws are wise I 

Jacko in red and gold 
Held up his cap — I blush' d to think 

My sixpence would uphold 
In luxury's lap, the man to whom 

The little child was sold. 

And then I questioned him, and leam'd 

Of the hard and pinching ways 
That young life was acquainted with. 

In its weary tramp, to raise 
Enough to pay for a bed and crusts, 

From the master of his days : 

And how he oft on steps at night 

His weary limbs would throw, 
Not daring, penniless, to meet 

His wage of curse and blow. 
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Such idleness, Faith ! is harder work, 
Than factory children know ! 

So friendless, ignorant, debased, 

Without a single bond 
To raise him, through a human love, 

Unto the life beyond — 
Almost tempted to seek for rest 

In the heart of the first black pond ! 

I thought how children, mean as he, 
For whom some mother strives 

To lead them, through the fear of God, 
To follow upright lives. 

Were blessed : for through the rankest tares 
That grain of good survives. 

I thought how he too once lay warm, 
In the light of Love divine. 
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As he hung on his sunburnt mother's breast, 

Under a Tuscan vine. 
From her grave on the hill, could she now behold 

How all light had ceased to shine I 

I thought how bad the best of men 
Might have been if that light had fled ! 

" Vagabond lives are loveless ones ; 
I pity all such," I said. 

" In the name of her who bore thee, child, 
Here is a loaf of bread." 



LOST AND FOUND. 



Some miners were sinking a shaft in Wales — 
(I know not where, — but the facts have fill'd 
A chink in my brain, while other tales 

Have been swept away, as when pearls are spill'd, 

One pearl rolls into a chink in the floor :) 

— Somewhere, then, where God's light is kiird, 

And men tear in the dark, at the earth's heart-core, 
These men were at work, when their axes knock'd 
A hole in a passage closed years before. 
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A slip in the earth, I suppose, had blocked 
This gallery suddenly up, with a heap 
Of rubble, as safe as a chest is locked, 

Till these men pick'd it ; and 'gan to creep 
In, on all-fours. Then a loud shout ran 
Round the black roof, — " Here's a man asleep !'* 

They all push'd forward, and scarce a span 

From the mouth of the passage, in sooth, the lamp 

Fell on the upturned face of a man. 

No taint of death, no decaying damp 
Had touch' d that fair young brow, whereon 
Courage had set its glorious stamp. 

Calm as a monarch upon his throne. 
Lips hard clench'd, no shadow of fear, — 
He sat there taking his rest, alone. 



V 
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He must have been there for many a year. 
The spirit had fled ; but there was its shrine, 
In clothes of a century old or near ! 

The dry and embalming air of the mine 
Had arrested the natural hand of decay, 
Nor faded the flesh, nor dimm'd a line. 

Who was he then ? No man could say 
When the passage had suddenly fallen in — 
Its memory, even, was past away ! 

In their great rough arms, begrimed with coal, 

They took him up, as a tender lass 

Will carry a babe, from that darksome hole. 

To the outer world of the short warm grass. 
Then up spoke one, '* Let us send for Bess, 
She is seventy-nine, come Martinmass : 
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Older than anyone here, I guess ! 

Belike, she may mind when the wall fell there, 

And remember the chap by his comeliness." 

So they brought old Bess with her silver hair. 
To the side of the hill, where the dead man lay. 
Ere the flesh had crumbled in outer air. 

And the crowd around him all gave way. 
As with tottering steps old Bess drew nigh. 
And bent o'er the face of the unchanged clay. 

Then suddenly rang a sharp low cry ! . . . 
Bess sank on her knees, and wildly toss'd 
Her wither'd arms in the summer sky. . . . 

** O WiUie ! WiUie 1 my lad ! my lost ! 

The Lord be praised I after sixty years, 

I see you again ! . . . The tears you cost 

N 2 
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O Willie darlin*, were bitter tears ! . . . 
They never looked for ye underground, 
They told me a tale to mock my fears ! 

They said ye were auver the sea, — ^ye'd found 
A lass ye loved better nor me, to explain 
How ye*d. a- vanished fra* sight and sound ! 

Darhn' ! a long, long life o' pain 

1 ha' lived since then I . . . And now I'm old, 
'Seems a-most as if youth were come back again, 

Seeing ye there wi' yer locks o' gold. 

And limbs sa straight as ashen beams, . . . 

I a'most forget how the years ha' roU'd 

Between us ! . . . O Willie ! how strange it seems 
To see ye here, as I've seen ye oft, . . . 
Auver and auver again in dreams !" . . . 



\ 
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In broken words like these, with soft 
Low wails she rock'd herself. And none 
Of the rough men around her scoflF*d. 

For surely a sight like this, the sun 
Had rarely looked upon. Face to face. 
The old dead love, and the living one I 

The dead, with its undimm'd fleshly grace. 
At the end of threescore years ; the quick, 
Pucker' d, and withered, without a trace 

Of its warm girl-beauty ! A wizard's trick 
Bringing the youth and the love that were, 
Back to the eyes of the old and sick ! 

Those bodies were just of one age : yet there 
Death, clad in youth, had been standing still, 
While Life had been fretting itself threadbare ! 
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But the moment was come ; — (as a moment will, 
To all who have loved, and have parted here, 
And have toiPd alone up the thorny hill ; 

When, at the top, as their eyes see clear. 

Over the mists in this vale below. 

Mere specks their trials and toils appear, 

Beside the eternal rest they know !) 

Death came to old Bess that night, and gave 

The welcome summons that she should go. 

And now, though the rains and winds may rave. 
Nothing can part them. Deep and wide. 
The miners that evening dug one grave. 

And there while the summers and winters glide, 
Old Bess and young Willie sleep side by side ! 



BABY'S GROWTH. 

Baby, mine no longer, 

Shooting straight and tall, 

Growing hourly stronger. 
Scorning now to crawl, 

With the help of mother's finger. 
Or along the wall ; 

Soon will mother's hoy. Baby, 
Heed her not, they say ; 

But like a broken toy. Baby, 
Cast her not away. 

Ever think of her as something 
Useftd in its day. 
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Little rosy fingers, 

Claspt round mother's throat, 
How their soft touch lingers, 

And the first sweet note 
Of thy Toice, that on the darkened. 

Silent room did float ! 

In my open palm, child, 

Stood two tiny shoes ; 
Almost doth my arm, child. 

Now their weight refuse. 
Every day some portion of thee. 

Growing large, I lose. 

Thou must climb the hill-top. 
Rocky, thorny, green — 

Both the good and ill crop ; 
Learn to choose between, — 
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While with folded hands in prayer, 
At the foot I lean. 

Man's ignorance they say, child. 

Is not his innocence. 
And thou must fight thy way, child. 

Onward, upward hence. 
Through a world where mother's arm 

Is helpless for defence. 

Knowledge will be bought there, 

But something must thou lose. 
And I a loving thought ne'er 

To those days refuse, 
When thy mother's open palm 

Held those tiny shoes I 



WRITTEN IN THE TYROLEAN ALPS. 

A FRAGMENT. 



How often, through the night cries of the town, 

(What time the moon shines on the London roofs, 
And to my pillow duskly slanteth down,) 

How oft that winged steed, whose silver hoofs 
Flash through the azure-paven courts of sleep. 
Hath borne me gladly to this forest-steep ! 
How oft, from yonder frozen monarch's throne. 
Hath the keen breath against my forehead blown ! 
And I have lain me down, as now, and seen 
The violet water shallowing into green, — 
The forest-world, — the rocks that seem to gnash 
Their pointed teeth above the torrent's flash, — 
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Have felt this breath of pines, — and 'neath my feet 
Crush'd buds like these, that brought with odours 

sweet 
A glade in Arcady, and thymy lawns 
Pressed by light feet of Nymphs, and piping Fawns I 
Oft have I dream'd I heard the tinkling flocks 

In mountain-pastures ; the clear-bedded stream. 
Breaking away in laughter through the rocks. 

To hollows deep as these, where fishes gleam. 
Only, — a River- God, upon a stone, 
O'er-canopied with fern, had made his throne, 
Who sits no longer grandly on the slags, 
ffis brown feet shining 'tween the water-flags, — 
One hand uplifted, as about to shake 
His silver trident o'er the sapphire lake I 

And now I see the place with open eyes, 
— The glorious face of things, unchanged, that men 
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In ages rude beheld, without surprise, 

Knowing naught else ; — fierce Rha&tians ; and then, 
The golden eagles of Imperial fame ; 

And, haply, later on, the troops of kings, 
Tearing each other ^s hearts out, in the name 

Of God, beneath His mountains' snow-spread 
wings I 
Yes : while whole dynasties have pass'd away, 
A thousand years are as a single day. 
In Nature's fastnesses. Upon the plains. 
Where mighty cities stood, no stone remains : 
But here, the finest pinnacles of rock 
Cut the sky sharply, as when first the block 
Split in great Nature's hand .... 

The Human mind 

Alone seems ever changeless unto me. 
The mighty spirits sink, and leave behind 
Spars on the surface of that boundless sea. 
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Whose depth and range are fix'd. We sail, indeed, 
O'er shifting sands of custom and of creed. 
But Love, and Hope, and Instinct are the same, 
Tho' the ship's cordage may have changed its name ; 
And still untouch'd the sea's wide flooring. Truth, 
Thro* tangling shell and weed. We pass, in youth. 
With eager eyes across the dancing blue. 
By shores and islands that to us seem new. 
The old, old Headlands that the Greeks rever'd. 
By which Philosophers and Sages steer'd ; — 
They now seem barren rocks ; for we have cast 
Our anchors somewhere, and the day is pass'd, 
(We think) that we could founder. Yes, this Mind, 
How little changed it is I I do not find 
That, all these years, our gather'd wisdom knows 
The silent miracle of moss that grows ; — 
The common wonders round us, in this world ; — 
And most of all that mystery that is furl'd 
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In our own being. "We geologize ; 

And square our Faith with Science ; and are 

wise, 
After our kind. There is the limit ! All 
The questions that perplex and yet enthrall 
The thinkers of all ages, unreplied 
Must still remain with ns, upon this side 
The grave. Yon peak of snow, each winter, tries 
To lift its head yet nearer to the skies ; 
But summer shows no visible increase. 
Nor shall it do so, till the Sun shall cease. 
Thus ever to one point still unattain*d 
The Human Mind is striving. Few have gained 
Those utmost heights ; and, every age, the sun 
Melteth the shape of the preceding one. 

How far the contemplation of that peak 
Hath carried me away I ... In vain to speak 
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The thoughts that rise, — pursue each other, — ^flee, 

Like those swift shadows, snowy peak, on thee ! 

And as the lake below each moment grows 

From dreamful azure into Alpine-rose, 

Taking sardonyx shadows round its belt. 

The colours of my thoughts too quickly melt 

For me to seize them . . . 

. . . Enter here mine host, 

Bearing afresh-caught trout, with tea and toast. 



A BUNCH OF VIOLETS. 



There is the bunch of violets 
She crushed in her ivory palm, 

The night she beheld that fair-haired girl, 
On Reginald Ashton's arm. 

They can tell no secrets : 

They can never betray 
How the passionate heart, in that hour. 

Burnt to its core away. 

For, as upon grass a circle 

Marks where the fire hath been, 

In her heart of hearts are ashes, 
Where dew once fed the green. 
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But the violets tell no secrets ; 

They in the old desk lie, 
'Mong bundles of yellow letters, 

Where they were flung to die. 

She never reads the letters, 

Nor touches the withered leaves ; 
She never looks behind her, 

Nor over the dead past grieves. 

Vigilant, keen, and active. 

With ready, helpful hands. 
To lift the burthen from others, 

In the world's highway she stands. 

But all the romance of girlhood. 

The youth-time of hope and pride, 
Were swept away the evening 

That bunch of violets died ! 



TI5IE AND ETERNITY. 

Time hath a mother's breast, receiving all 
In her embrace : she feedeth us when small : 
And in her arms we lay our burthen down. 

Eternity, our fatlier, we have never 

Beheld ; but when we hide our face for ever. 

Upon our mother's breast, he will be known. 

Time should be treated tenderly of men. 

That she may speak well of her children, when 

Our mother's voice faint unto death is grown. 

Her dying whispers will not die away : 
But echo through the halls of endless day, 
Upon the shawms of the Immortal blown ! 



SONNET TO WORDSWORTH. 

O Poet of the mountain, stream, and flood ; 
Whose soul was drafted God-ward, on the wings 
Of thought, up-soaring from Life's common things, 

By common natures little understood ; 

Whose eye was hand-maid to thy Faith, since good 
In all fair Nature's marvels it beheld. 
Who naught despised, nor aught for trivial held ; — 

Laurels are thine, my Poet ! though not such 
As some have gather' d in the world-wide woods, — 

Thick-leaved, — abundant — sensitive to touch ! — 

Thine bloom for ever, if not over- much : 

For such deep utterance may not reach the crowd, 

Who kneel without, at Natm'e's solemn Feast ; — 

Thou Aaron of our Poets — great BGgh Priest ! 

o2 



A PORTRAIT FROM LIFE. 



Her face was a mask of ivory fair, 

Cunningly carv'd, and all around it, 
A knotted frame of ebony hair, 

Fasten'd like snakes together, bound it. 
What was the crime those midnight eyes 

Had look'd upon, ere they lost for eyer, 
The day-break smile of the Eastern skies. 

The clear brown depth of the mountain-river ? 

I had seen that face in far off days — 

In its girlhood's hint of a glorious woman ; 

I remembered the grace of her fearless ways, 
— The innocent brow that dreaded no man. 
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But now that I watched her careful smiles, 
— Each honied phrase, and studied gesture, 

I knew that the tinsel of broidered guiles, 
Hid stains on her soul's once spotless vesture ! 

Did she ever look back to her former state — 

The sweet sixteen of the spotless maiden ? 
Was it for love, revenge, or hate. 

That the woman's soul with guilt was laden ? 
I met her last at a duchess's ball : 

Society follows her — bows to her — grins to her — 
Her past is a sealed book from all — 

May Heaven, in mercy, forgive all her sins to her ! 



ALONE. 



In the sea-caverns of my soul there dwells 
One echo ever mournfully the same ; 

As each wave dies away another swells, 

And breaks, in the sweet music of thy name. 

I am a Sea- King ; and I bear away 
To those vast caverns, treasures of the deep ; 

The pearls and precious fragments of a day 

Long past ; the wreck of hopes now falPn asleep. 

There in my silent solitude I tread 

The coral reef, or ribbed cornelian sand. 

And chII to life the thoughts that have lain dead, 
Which the hard world could never understand. 
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The fishers sail above my sea-domain, 

— The common fishers with their boisterous glee ! 
I fear them not ; their nets must snap in twain, 

Ere they can reach the nobler part of me. 

Dear heart, above, beyond me, far away, 
O single star, whose lonely light is shed, 

"When twilight hides the noisy world of day. 
On the dark waters rolling overhead ; 

Shine on ! let never cloud obscure thy ray ; 

For through the waters of this troubled life, 
I feel thee still, — though thou art far, away ; 

And when thou shinest, peace succeeds to strife ! 



THE TRANQUIL LOT. 



Yes, we have travelPd far and wide, 
— Talked with the cities of the past, — 

Climbed up the perilous mountain side, — 
And here we rest content at last. 

For, like the birds, our thoughts can range 
Across the fields of sky, at will, — 

The climate and the scene may change, 
While seated in our garden still. 

Across the blue Italian lines, — 
Across the tawny hills of Spain, 

Among the ruddy shafts of pines, — 
By ruins of the Athenian plain, — 
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Self-poised above the sedgy pool, 
Where white storks drink amid the reeds ; 

Or where the Memphian sphinxes rule 

The desert, through all changing creeds ; — 

Again by the Tiberian shore, — 
And on the burning Mount of God, 

Treading, with reverent feet, once more. 
The paths that He, as man, once trod ; — 

Our thoughts do travel, and they lose 
All sense of time, — their greatest joy. 

To walk with Petrarch in Vaucluse, 
With Homer on the plains of Troy. 

Are they not pilgrim-birds we send 
In homage forth, to each fair shrine ? 

The nobler part of us we lend — 
The baser part remains supine. 
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And like that other bird of yore, 
Across the world of waters sent, 

Our thoughts bear ever home once more 
The olive-branch of pure content. 

They build their nests beneath the eaves 
Of home ; and though their daily flight 

Lead round the world that fancy weaves. 
They fold their pinions here at night. 

Let others sail in ships who will. 
The tranquil lot is not for all ; 

We range the world while standing still, 
And bounded by a garden wall. 




AT MY FEET. 



At my feet she was playing there — 

In the old, old nursery days, — 
A baby with lengths of golden hair, 

And garrulous infant ways. 
The spot where she stood seemed ever 

Flooded with sunshine gay ; 
And she grew like the rolling river, • 

Rapidly day by day. 

At my feet she was kneeling there — 
A woman heart-broken and lorn, 

Alone with God in her great despair. 
When I found her again that mom ! 
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Years of storm and rain 

Had clouded that radiant face, 

As thus I beheld her once again, 
Praying for Christ's dear grace. 

At my feet she is lying there ! 

Safe at last from the tempest wild ; 
And knowing more of the Shepherd's care 

Than she did as a little child. * 
After long years of pain, 

She sleeps 'neath the quiet sod. 
And the spirit, free from its mortal chain, 

Is at rest again with God. 



SYMPATHY. 

We are as Harps, that vibrate to a touch 
From stranger hands, unconscious of the strings ; 
While the soul's slumbering echoes wake to life, 
And through its halls responsive music rings. 

Few are the Davids to these harps of ours I 
Few learn the cunning of the instrument : 
And those to whom the gift has been denied 
Are oftenest those with whom our lives are spent. 

But God's large gift of Love is showered around. 
Let us be thankful. Earth were too like Heaven, 
If, with the power of loving deep and long, 
That other gift of Sympathy were given ! 



TO A SYREN. 



** O Mermaid, Mermaid, underneath the sea, 

Luring to death the sailors with thy strain, 
The day is gone when thou could'st capture me. 

Pass on : thy music here is spent in vain ! " 
— Thus my heart sang when I beheld her face, 

After the lapse of many changeful years. 
And I refused to bow before the grace . 

That cost me once so many bitter tears. 

** ! Mermaid, Mermaid, on thy coral strand 
Lies many a gallant heart for thee who died. 

And no tear dims the mirror in thy hand I 
Pass on — pass on '' — in bitterness I cried. 
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Time had not toucli'd her beauty : she was gay ; 

No pity lingered round her harp's sweet strings ; 
And I rejoiced that I had broke away, — 

That now in vain for me the Syren sings. 



THEN AND NOW. 



He and I in the twilight, 

I mind it well — ah, me ! 
His wild despair, the cry of his heart, 

In its hopeless misery. 

Crush'd, as a flower is crush'd 
In a shut-down book, his soul. 

That hour, ta'en out of a summer's day, 
Had lost all self-control. 

The book was a heavy anguish, 

Closed on a living man : 
We may slowly learn to unclasp the book,- 

Unfold the flower, who can ? 
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Was this the friend I knew, 

Who smiled at love, in scorn ? 
And all because that a worthless woman 

Died here, yester-mom ! 

Yet she no more deceived him, 

With the guile of her pouting kiss. 

God ! that such precious oil should be pour'd 
Into vessel as vile as this 1 

No — she no more deceived him : 
The worth of her soul he had found : 

But, as ivy will smother the strongest oak, 
Her being round his was wound. 

And not when the axe first severed 

The roots around him grown. 
Did he break from the coil of that noxious weed — 

Did his soul assert its own. 
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And this the cry that he uttered, 

As he hid his face in the bed, 
Where she, with her wealth of gold-red hair 

About her, was lying dead : 

** Gone from me ! gone for ever ! 

All prayer in vain — in vain I 
And I who would give my hopes of Heaven 

To call her back again I 

" O, how I loved that woman ! 

Many and many a night 
Have I cover' d with kisses those little feet, 

Clasp' d in my fingers tight. 

** I had no power to hold her 

Close enough, as it seemed. 
When that head, with its gold abundance bow'd. 

Between my brown arms gleamed. 
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** I watched her fringed eyelids, 

And listened, hour by hour. 
As the soft and regular breathing rose 

From her mouth's half-open flower. 

" The snow lay round our hut, friend. 

But she never felt the cold, 
And now, O God ! in vain my arms 

Her icy limbs enfold. 

" You point to those Dresden letters, 

To the lock of that Saxon's hair, 
I do not forget — ^but forgive — poor child I 

— She was mad when we were there. 

** She was mad — ^yet I think she loved me 

When we dwelt by the happy Rhine, — 

— That autumn among the Styrian lakes — 

— That spring in the Apennine. 

p2 
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** And now the summer's come round, 

In this Florence my darling dies ; 
She was with me but twelve short months ; yet here 

My Past and my Future lies. 

*^ Why was she taken from me ? 

Friend, did I ever complain ? 
I loved her, with all her hundred sins. 

As I never can love again. 

** Cruel, to her so young — 

Cruel, the summons sent ; 
In all the splendour and heat of youth, 

And without the time to repent ! 

** In darkness, O God ! I cry, 

Since the light of my life is flown. 
Since the woman I loved is dead — take me. 

For I cannot walk alone ! '' 
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These the passionate words 

That broke from his wild despair — 

I never saw him again, till ten 
Long years had blanch'd his hair. 

But 'tis thus that I recall him 

In that twilight, years ago ; 
Without, earth's darkness gathering round — 

Within, heart-ruin and woe. 



God willed that out of that ruin 

A better man should rise, 
In whom the flesh was subjected 

To a spirit, pure and wise. 

As the cataract over a rapid 

Becomes a river of strength. 
The current of that mad life flowed calm ; 

His heart was God's at length. 
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All the impetuous love 

He had pour'd, in youth, on the shrine 
Of an earthly Idol now was laid 

At the feet of Love Divine. 

As a cup, that in feverish joy 

Is drain'd on a festal day. 
May be sanctified to contain the Blood 

That washeth all sin away ; 

As we choose the self- same metal 
To shield our ships, and assail ; 

As the self-same words, when utter'd. 
For good or for ill prevail ; 

So with those Human weapons 

Chosen to fight God's fight. 
They are never passionless, luke-warm lives, 

But mighty for wrong, or right. 
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Perhaps they hare sinned and suffered, 

As this man did — I know 
That from men too cold for the Devil to tempt 

Saint Pauls can never grow ! 

Thus I think, as I look on him, 

Of his heart's long-wasted love, 
And how, through waters of bitterness, Qod 

Hath drawn that heart above. 

I see how men bless his coming. 
How they grieve when he departs : 

The secret of bruised spirits hath he. 
And a balm for wounded hearts. 

He cheers all them who suffer, 

He lifts all them who fall ; 
By temptation and sin, long years ago, 

He hath sympathy with all. 
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As I look at him, I repeat 
All worketh to God's wise end ; 

Perhaps without that passionate love, 
He had not been here, my friend. 

Perhaps he might hare been harder, 

From a height of untempted strength- 
He was Passion's slave for a season, 
Is the servant of God, at length I 



EQUES SOLITARIUS. 



I RODE in .the bright Spring weather, 

'Neath the hawthorn's budding branch, 
In my doublet of Spanish leather. 

And beside me Lady Blanche. 
The birds sang out their lore-songs, 

The young leaves slipp'd their sheaths,- 
I — only I — on Hope's gay stream 

Flung out no fragrant wreaths. 

I thought that she loved another — 
** And now," with scorn I cried, 

** She will barter her true heart's treasure 
For the grace of my acres wide ! " 
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So I never trusted her blushes, 
Nor the smile of her gracious lips, 

And I steePd my heart, as I bent my face, 
And touch'd her finger-tips. 

And ofb in the years that followed, 

When Blanche was past away, 
I rode 'neath those budding hawthorns 

With damoisels fair and gay. 
But even through song and laughter, 

I heard my sad heart sigh 
Too late, for the priceless treasure. 

That I had thrown, careless, by ! 

So I ride in the wintry weather 
Alone, 'neath the branches bare. 

In my doublet of well-worn leather. 
With never a love-knot there. 
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While across the narrowing pathway 

The weeds and hramhles force, — 
And no young hand to clear them 

Away, for my blind old horse ! 

Hard by, from an almond-thicket, 

The shouts of the children rise. 
And I see the mother watching 

That group, with her loving eyes. 
And I feel, in my silent tower, 

As my days draw near their end. 
That the heart of a man should ever 

Hare something to lore and tend I 



BEAUTY CLARE. 



Half Lncrece, half Messalina, 
Lovely piece of Sevres-china ! 

When I see you, I compare 
Yon with common quiet creatures, 
— Homely delf, in ways and features, — 
Beauty Clare ! 

Surely Nature must have meant you 
For a Syren, when she sent you 

That sweet voice, and glittering hair. 
— Was it touch of human passion 
Made yon woman, in a fashion — 

Beauty Clare ! 
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I think not. The moral door-step 
Cautiously you never o'er-step, 

When your victims you ensnare — 
— Lead them on with hopes — deceive them — 
Then turn coldly round, and leave them, 
Beauty Clare ! 

You've a husband, — and you like him 
Very fairly : does it strike him 

That at home a married pair 
Does not want a tenor-chorus 
Ever, to his wife, canorous. 

Beauty Clare 7 

Some new slave I note each season, 
Wearing life away, his knees on. 

(Moths around the taper's flare I) 
Guardsman fine — or young attache^ 
Black and smooth &s papier-mache ; 

Beauty Clare. 
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In your box, I see them dangling, 
Triumphs of successful angling, 

Trophies ranged behind your chair ; 
How they watch the fan you flutter ! 
How they drink the words you utter, 

Beauty Clare ! 

When at kettle-drums presiding, 
I admire your tact, dividing 

Smiles to each, in equal share, 
Lest one slave wax over-jealous, 
Or another grow less zealous, 

Beauty Clare ! 

At each ball you fill a hundred 
Girls, when you approach, with one dread,— 
(What enchanting wreaths you wear !) 
— That the men will dance no longer. 
Drawn by an attraction stronger. 

Beauty Clare. 
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What perfection in your waltzing ! 
How in vain the women all sing, 

When you warble some sweet air ! 
But, your sentimental ditty 
Over, — you are then the witty 

Beauty Clare. 

Men of every age and station 
Listen to your conversation, 

With a rapt admiring stare ; 
As though words that from your mouth fall 
Sweet as grapes were, on a south wall. 
Beauty Clare. 

How you light the smouldering embers 
Of decrepid Peers and Members ! 

While you still have smiles to spare 
For a new-fledged boy from college. 
Sitting at your feet for knowledge I 

— Beauty Clare. 
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At your country-seat in Salop, 
What contention for a gallop 

With you, on your chestnut mare ! 
How the country-misses hate you, 
Seeing o'er a five-barr'd gate, — ^you, 

Beauty Clare ! 

Who at croquet can come near you ? 
E'en the men, at billiards, fear you — 

Might dislike you, if you were 
Less engaging — child-like — simple — (!) 
With that figure, and that dimple. 

Beauty Clare ! 

All-accomplish' d little creature ! 
Fatally-endowed by nature, — 

Were your inward soul laid bare, 
What should we discorer under 
That seductive mask, I wonder. 

Beauty Clare ? 
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Should we find a heart, reyealing 
Any one warm, tender feeling ? 

Or a cold hard nature, there, 
Saving you — in the Law's letter — 
From the lot of many a better. 

Beauty Clare? 

Yet — ^who knows ? Good might have won you — 
Have not those rare gifts undone you ? 

Had it not been better, ne'er 
To have had gifts rain'd so thickly, 
Vanity-corrupted, quickly, 

Beauty Clare ? 

Had you once a little sister ? 

Did you, when at night you kiss'd her. 

Ever breathe an inward pray'r, 
That, in all things, God would make her 
Unlike you, — or else would take her, 

Beauty Clare ? 
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For the thought of a Hereafter 
Hushes even your light laughter 

Sometimes, I suppose ? Beware, 
How you find yourself within it ! — 
All is changed in such a minute, 

— Beauty Clare I 

When the day shall overtake you. 
That your lovers all forsake you. 

How with you, then, will it fare ? 
— When your conquests are forgotten, 
In the Row that men call " Rotten,'' 

Beauty Clare ? 

Locks grown thin, and roses faded. 
From your pinnacle degraded. 

When the men no longer care 
Round your withered form to cluster, — 
Friends how many shall you muster. 

Beauty Clare ? 
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Wretched woman ! I deplore you — 
What an old age lies before you I 
In that hour of dark despair, 
All the ghosts of your attractions 
Will rise up, and curse your actions, — 
Beauty Clare ! 
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RHYMED APHORISMS. 



God holds in either hand onr good and ill ; 
The good he showers ; — we snatch at evil still. 

Happiness is a perfume rare, that springs 

(And we neglect it !) — from the commonest things. 

We climb and scramble far, while at our door 
Grows that we search for, and that we ignore. 

The greyest sky looks blue, dark boughs between : 
So a pale joy in our dark hours grows keen. 
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Lives are too oft, like mantles, here and there 
Broider'd with gold, but of all lining bare. 

The largest minds, still earthward-bent, are small, 
Who, knowing much, are ignorant of all ! 

Time is an usurer, who lends his gold 

In our youth freely, — niggardly when old ; 

We waste the treasure, till when Death appears. 
We own, with shame, the debt of vanished years. 

True wisdom striveth, with uplifted arm, 
To reach the confines of perpetual calm. 

Leave all thy greatest thoughts still unexpress'd, 
So thou live those, that greatest are, and best. 

Be as the walls that keep, without, the cold ; 
Within, warmth, light, and precious store of gold ! 
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Passes one day in life without regret ? 
Hold fast its memory when that day is set ! 

Hope on : Life's forward road is dim at best — 
Yet leads to one sure hope — eternal rest ! 



THE LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS. 



Not for the splendour of the brow that shines 

Upon me at this minute, Love. 
Not for the cunning ringlet, that entwines, 

Snake-like, the finger in it, Love, — 
Not for thy wit, nor all thy radiant smiles, 
Nor that sweet voice that my dark hours beguiles, 
Do I adore thee ! But because I see 
Something no other woman has, Sweet-heart, in thee ! 

There is a beauty that a man desires. 
And wearies with possessing, Love — 

What is the sweet charm that never tires ? 
A secret worth the guessing. Love ! 
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And thou hast guess'd it — of the stars and moon, 
And gldd-retuming mom ; for I as soon 
Of Nature's fairest sights and sounds could tire, 
As, kneeUng at thy feet, another shrine desire ! 



IN MEMORIAM. 

Men say, when saints are carried to the grave, 
*^ Rejoice, for they have join'd that heavenly 
throng. 

To which in life their faithful spirits gave 
Sure pledges to belong." 

I say not so. Salt of the earth are they, 
Lent us to savour life's too bitter food ; — 

To help us forward on the thorny way : — 
— Weep only for the good I 

For weaker spirits, wasted in life's wear, 

Be glad, when God hath laid within the ground 

Burthens they were not strong enough to bear. 
— His mercy doth abound ! 
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His mercy doth abound ; for He hath seen, 
And judged, by other than our human laws, 

The movements of this intricate machine, — 
— Each hidden physical cause. 

By early taint or heritage, have we 

Follow' d, it may be, at the tempter's call. 

ft 

Man sees these things as in a glass, but He, 

Our Father knoweth all. 

Therefore weep not that this our loved one lies 
Deaf to our voice, and colourless, and cold, 

That never more shall he unveil his eyes. 
Nor his clasp'd hands unfold. 

Never, until that day, when, under Heaven, 
He and the Judge of men meet face to face ; 

And all his sins be known, — and be forgiven. 
Through His abounding grace I 
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For that he died repentant of his sins, 
Thankful, and humble, with his latest breath, 

And that we know the truer life begins, 
When this is closed in death. 

Let us rejoice then ; he has reach'd his goal ; 

For surely he is better hid away. 
Where earth's corruption cannot touch the soul, 

But only the vile clay : 

The clay that held, in sorrow and in strife. 
The better part of our beloved, we know ; 

God, in His wisdom, cut the thread of life, — 
— Yes ! it is better so. 



BY THE SEA. 



COMB, Love, to the yellow sand, 

Now in the sunny morning weather. 
There heart by heart, and hand in hand, 
The impress of our feet shall stand 
One little hour together. 

The sea, yon distant bar along, 

Is moaning, like a heart in pain ; 
But rising, as a giant strong, 
Soon shall the burthen of his song 
Break on the shore again. 
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** Oblivion '* is that burthen grand, 
For ages, Love, unchanging still ; 

While reaching out a wrinkled hand, 

He clean effaces from the sand 
Our names, — as Time soon will ! 

Yet Time nor tide. Love, hath control 
Our hearts this little hour to sever ; 
Tho' waves may rise, — while the years roll. 
Its memory stands within each soul. 
As on a rock, — for ever ! 



TO A LITTLE GIRL. 



As one who on an upland peak, 

Sees the glad promise of the morn, 
And lays out pleasure-fields of hope, 

And laughs the thought of rain to scorn ; 
So should I once have heard thee sing. 

My pretty wayward self-willed child, 
Have watched thee like a bird in spring, 

Among the opening flowers, — and smiled. 

But now as one who, half-way down 
That hill, beholds the shades extend, 

And sees the sober clouds advance. 
And how the hopes of morning end, 
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So, child, I sigh to think the years 
That gather o'er thee, soon will grow 

Dark with the clouds, and with the showers. 
That chequer all our joys below ! 




TO 



The Spring is past, Dear Friend. Eight hundred 

miles 
Divide us : we can watch no more together 
The crimson lips of mountains drink the sun 
Over the tideless sea : no more can mark 
The glittering scales of moonlight on the breast 
Of the green ocean, like the argent-clad 
Breast of the Angel Michael — nor can hear, 
(Pacing the beach, what time the small town slept) 
The petulant sobbing of the Httle waves, 
That had not strength to reach the stones they know. 
Yet greater loss than this to me — no more 
Can we discourse of things that nearest lie 
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To both our hearts. Dear Friend, our friendship 

grew, 
As all things will, in that enchanted land. 
Swiftly, and bearing its abundant fruit. 
I have no fear that colder skies will kill 
This strong, deep-rooted tree. I will not make 
Your noble nature blush, by praise. I say 
This only ; that the Spring, in which I knew 
You first, is mark'd in white among the years 
That have been, and that will be. May my life 
Some day pay back the good it won from you I 



A SOUTHERN GARDEN. 



I MIND me, one mom, years ago, I was walking 
'Neath a hot Southern sky, on a sandy road-side, 

When I, and the loved one with whom I was talking, 
Tum'd into a garden, whose wicket stood wide. 

How changed was the aspect of Nature before us ! 

Here lemons and oranges tangled their roots, 
A trellis of vine spread its canopy o'er us. 

On the lap of their warm mother-earth dropp'd 
the fruits. 
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We had left the white road, which the feet of men 
harden, 
And the world's iron wheels even more than men's 
feet ; 
Here the blue sea washed up at the wall of the 
garden, 
I said — ** Eest awhile in this pleasant retreat." 

The ground was strewn white with its rich- scented 
spoilage, 
While, above, the gold fruit hung like censers of 
fire. 
Against the blue sea in dominion of foliage, 
A solemn old cypress rose up, like a spire. 

The cactus and aloe, those warriors, wrestled 

With spears, on the grey rocks that walled us 

about, 
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While beneath them the sweet women- violets nestled, 
And looked, with their gentle eyes, pleadingly 
out. 

As I basked on that warm Southern wall, like a 
lizard. 

The sun smote so hot in my face, that I swear 
I held up a branch of tube-rose for a vizard — 

Like the breath of a child came the scent-laden air. 

On the face of my loved one the toil-stain had 
vanished ; 
From the burthen and heat she had here found 
repose, 
For one little hour the dark thought had vanished 
That life has no rest — only rest at its close. 

So we sat there, and drank in the silence, just broken 
By the rhythm of waves, lilve the rhyfties of an ode, 
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Whispered low — till rising, without a word spoken, 
We sought once again, hand in hand, the high- 
road. 

And often since then, when the road seems to harden, 
And foot- sore, and weary of heart, I repine, 

I enter the gate of that sweet Southern garden. 
And sit down and rest 'neath its trellis of vine. 



MAY. 

This is the joyous May, 

Which poets in all times have sung aloud, 

When the year slips his shroud. 
And from the grave, to gladder life each day, 

All Nature doth arise I 

Earth's flowers of myriad dyes 
Unsheath their flaming glories to the sun. 
With those the sky hath won — 

The freckled moths and gorgeous butterflies. 
Nothing more sleepeth — nothing is at rest — 

The frozen stream flows downward from the hill. 
The wild bird builds her nest, 
And at the door of every heart unblest. 

Love stands, and beckons with a sweet good- will. 
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I watched the happy boys, 

This bright May-moming, on the cricket- 
ground, 
While children danced around 
The May-pole, shouting with a merry noise. 
I watched a youth to-day. 
Who at a girl's feet lay 
In silence ; yet I read, without surprise. 
In his mute passionate eyes, 

The old, old story of the budding May I 
Youth fades : but our own Spring we live again, 
Seeing from Winter's lap Earth's budding 
flow'rs, — 
(Like sunshine after rain) 

— Love, Hope, and Joy burst out. No clouds of 
pain 
For God's glad creatures darken May's blue 
hours. 



A FOREST HOMESTEAD. 



Do you mind the cottage -homestead 
Fringing our New Forest's edge, 

Where we lingered one June evening,- 
Taking it for pledge 

Of the healthful lives within it, 
Fed by Labour, crown' d by Peace? 

At the open gate we enter'd. 
Past the flock of geese : 

In the front, a strip of garden, 
Stain'd by sunset, and an oak ; 

From the single chimney rose there 
One pale wreath of smoke. 
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Father, resting from his labour, 

Mother, at the open door, 
Little heads upon their pillows. 

Little shoes on floor ; 

Pitcher for the last time carried, 

Plates wash'd up, and supper clear'd ; 

Woodman's axe and spade, like old friends, 
Li the comer near'd ; 

Everything at rest, and quiet. 
Save the cuckoo-clock that ticks ; 

Father's puffing pipe ; the terrier. 
And the cat, at tricks ; — 

'Tis a very humble homestead. 

There are twenty thousand seen 
Like it through our happy England, 

— Nothing strange, I ween. 
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'Tis a very humble homestead. 

In what golden palace- state, 
Can God's creatures find contentment 

Greater, if as great ? 




LOVE, THE PILGRIM.* 



Every day a Pilgrim, blindfold. 

When the night and morning meet, 
Entereth the slumbering city, 

Stealeth down the silent street ; 
Lingereth round some battered doorway. 

Leaves unblest some portal grand. 
And the walls, where sleep the children, 
Toucheth, with his warm young hand. 

Love is passing ! Love is passing !- 

Passing while ye lie asleep : 
In your blessed dreams, O children, 
Give him all your hearts to keep ! 

* Suggested by a sketcli of E. Jones's. 
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Blindfold is this Pilgrim, Maiden. 

Though to-day he touch' d thy door, 
He may pass it by to-morrow — 
— Pass it — to return no more. 
Let us then with prayers entreat him, — 

Youth ! her heart, whose coldness grieves, 
May one mom by Love be softened ; 
Prize the treasure that he leaves. 

Love is passing ! Love is passing ! 

All, with hearts to hope and pray. 
Bid this pilgrim touch the lintels 
Of your doorways every day. 



WHAT I LEARNT IN A PALACE. 



A DOOE was open, and I look'd in- 



A woman, tenderly fashioned, stood there, 

With clear brown eyes, and fawn-brown hair, 
Drinking a glass of gin ! 
But the hair was tangled, the eyelids, red ; 
The holy light of the eyes had fled ; 

And on either cheek, 

A long black streak 
Told how her life had sped ! 

Drawing the poison' d milk from her breast, 
A baby lay, and the woman press'd it 
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With her thin ringless hand, and stared 
At the little half-starved body, bared 

Of half the rags that once had dress'd it. 
Like to a pale bud, doubly blest 

In prison-window, — the only spark 

Of Heaven's pure light, in a region dark, — 
Was the little babe in this Palace of Sin ; 

And the mother cried. 

And wiped her eyes with her shawl's fray'd side, 
As she rais'd to her trembling lips the gin. 

Again, and again, 

I asked myself with a throb of pain. 

What would become of this helpless creature ? 
What would his life be ? What, his death ? 
— Drinking in with his earliest breath. 

All that debases Human Nature, 



^ 
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The scorn of men, disease, and guilt ; 
Nothing to purify, nothing to brighten 
The soul from the dark stain o'er it spilt ! 

What might he not become, should God enlighten 
The midnight around him ? How shall we wonder 

If that frail bark on the sin- shoal be stranded. 

And his name branded 
With murder, or plunder ? 

Whose shall the guilt be ? Not surely his, I say, 

Nor wholly hers, I pray. 

Whom men have trampled down, 

Ruin'd her fair renown. 

Sullied the image of God in his clay ! 

Yet once again — Where does the guilt lie ? 

Look to your consciences, Men, and beware of it ! 

Most have a share of it, 
Whose is the money the brothels are built by ? 



i 
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Look on that woman there, 

Now on the gutter cast, 

Brought down to this at last 
Innocent once and fair, 

Drowning in drink every thought of the fearful 

past 

How she rejected the farmer in marriage 

In her village in Kent, — 
Came up to London, and rode in her carriage, 
Was, just for one season, the Queen of the hour. 
Then flung aside, like a yesterday's flower, 

Shorn of its scent ! 
Think of it well, as you hear her wild laughter, 

Li lowest depths defiled. 

Dying by all reviled, — 

What shall she teach her child ? 
Think — think again of that baby's hereafter ! 
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Brother Men ! 

Look all around in this crowded city. 
Think of the weight of misery, cast 
On the innocent, unborn children ; then. 

Nor letting your hearts' strength ooze in pity, 
Strain each nerve to redeem the past. 
And save the children of fallen Mothers ! 

'Tis we, the men, who are most to blame ; 
'Tis we, the men, who must save them. Brothers, 

Or take the shame ! 



TWO VIEWS OF A CHARACTER. 



Herbert. He is a hypocrite .... 

Max, — I tliink it not — 

I do believe that you misjudge him, taking 
Your side-view of the man to be the whole 
Completed truth : just so, a mountain shows 
One aspect to the North, one to the South ; 
Jagged and peak'd to one, and to the other 
All curves and slopes. The man is many-sided. 
Not false, I say. 

Jlerhert. Pah ! doesn't he sing psalms, 

And pass with half the women for a Saint, 
And talk his vaporous sentiment, the while 
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He's no whit better than his neighbours, Max ? 

J£ that's not cant, forgive me ! Don't wash in 

The sky of your celestial charity, 

Old Boy, so thick that every edge is lost 

And outline blurr'd. 

Max. Herbert, the real sky 

Lights all, and colours, softening all the lines ; 

Kemember this. If our weak copy strives 

To blend and reconcile in our finite view 

Of others what seems faulty, let us take 

Kevenge in clear sharp sunlight on ourselves 

In the known foreground. Think how oft our 

thoughts — 

Our secret thoughts, if not our open acts — 

To-day give lie to yesterdays and to-morrows ! 

Of all the seed the Sower dropped, what fell 

By the road- side, I think, fell thickest. Birds 

I' the air for ever hover round us, eager 

s2 
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To snatch the good seed as it falls. And if 

The lower nature of this man forswears 

At times the nobler part, as I believe, 

He is but human. Peter thrice denied 

His Master ; and God*s chosen Shepherd- King 

Was stain'd with shameful sin. Yet none, I think, 

Hold these for hypocrites. 

Herbert . Now you confound 

Two things — or else you are a Jesuit, Max. 
An upright man may fall, being tempted — well. 
None know their strength, alas ! but far from this, 
Are the habitual double-lives that, like 
Panels we wot of, painted for the world 
With Godly Saints, show, when reversed, a lewd 
And devilish riot. 

Max. (after a paused) There are such, I know ; 
But oftener, far oftener, I believe, 
Do lives resemble pictures that we judge 
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Not as complete, but in their several parts ; 
Saying, ** Well done ! " to this — turning our eyes 
From that neglected comer — finding them 
But inconsistent, ill-accomplish' d wholes, 
Yet not all worthless. ... Ah I Believe me, 

Truth 
To our own hearts is rarer than to men, 
So much the larger part of self lies hid 
From all save God, 



WINFRED'S HAIR. 

WiNPRED, waJdng in the morning, 

Locks disheveird, sighed, " Alas ! 
Broken is the Venice-bodkin 

That you gave me — 'twas of glass. 
All my auburn hair, henceforward, 

Shall be given to the wind." 
— Ere the evening came, another's 

Net of pearls her hair confined. 

Frail as the Venetian bauble 
I had thrust in Winfred's hair, 

Lo ! the net now snapp'd asunder 
Other hands had fastened there ; 
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Ere the moon's wide-blossom' d petals 

On the breast of night had died, 
Net and bodkin both discarded, 

Winfred's glittering hair flow'd wide ! 

Silver comb and silken fillet 

Next, in turn, the wild hair bound, 
Till, at length, the crown of wifehood 

Clasped its hands that hair around. 
Golden crown of Love ! displacing 

Girlhood's vain adornments there, 
Winfred never more shall alter, 

Now, the fashion of her hair. 



THE OLD KING AND THE NEW. 

1864—1865. 

The Old King lay a-dying;' 

Last night I stood by his bed. 
And unto the Heir beside him 

These were the words he said : 
*' My Son, I am passing from thee, 

And my soul is oppressed to-night, 
For I feel that here, while reigning, 

I have not done all I might ! 

** Wliat hopes, what aspirations. 

Heralded in my reign ! 
And when I look back, how empty 
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Those hopes have been, and vain ! 
How little of good encompass' d ! 

How little of evil stayed ! 
And now my reign is finished ; 

And my soul is sore afraid. 

** Then take heed to my solemn warning, 

Waste not thy golden prime ; 
When I lie with my royal fathers, 

In the echoing vaults of Time. 
My soul will pass more lightly, 

If thou promise me, O ! my Son, 
In thy reign to accomplish somewhat, 

Of all that I left undone ! " 

So that young Heir gave his promise, 

As he knelt by the dying King ; 
As he grasp*d the golden sceptre, 

The crown and the signet ring. 
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His reign is begun, — and liis promise ? 

Will it fail under no pretence ? — 
Let us see how this King will answer 

To each of us, twelve months hence ! 



SONGS AND BALLADS. 



BALLAD OF WILLIAM RUFUS.* 



Eight hundred years ago, sirs, 

As I have heard men say, 
A king rode through this forest. 

His royal stags to slay. 
Through brier and brake the huntsman's horu 

Rose with a cheerful swell ; 
But instead of a royal stag, that day, 

A King of England fell. 



* This ballad has become popular in the New Forest. 
Several of the songs that follow have been set to music, 
and are published. 
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Men called him ** William Kufus/* 

Because of his red beard, 
A proud and a mighty king was he, 

And greatly to be fear'd. 
But an arrow shot from a cross-bow, sirs, 

The fiercest pride will quell ; 
For instead of a royal stag, that day, 

This King of England fell. 



There was a gallant gentleman, 

Rode at the king's right hand, 
His name was Walter Tyrrel, 

Best marksman in the land. 
But had he never drawn a bow, 

For him 't would have been as well, 
When, instead of a royal stag, that day, 

A King of England fell ! 
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The stag broke from his covert free, 

The hounds they followed fast, 
With Walter Tyrrel at his side. 

The red king gall op' d fast. 
When sudden, rang a piercing cry, 

Through wooded brake and dell ; 
And instead of a royal stag, that day, 

A King of England fell. 



*' The King is killed I" the huntsmen cried, 

And round him gathered they ; 
The hounds licked up the royal blood 

On the green sward where he lay. 
And Walter Tyrrel spurred his steed. 

Nor stay'd to say " Farewell '*; 
For instead of a royal stag, that day, 

A King of England fell. 
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That day the king kept open court, 

Under his oak-trees tall ; 
Over him spread a vulture's wing, 

Instead of a sable pall. 
A raven's hoarse note from the bough 

Did toll his funeral knell ; 
For instead of a royal stag, that day, 

A King of England fell. 

The crowd all fled, there lay the King, 

Till countrymen who passed. 
To Winchester-town did bear his corse, 

And buried him at last. 
And still in the Forest where he was slain, 

We love the tale to tell. 
How, instead of a royal stag, one day, 

A King of England fell ! 




THE BIRD'S WARNING. 

A BIRD is calling from bower to brake, 

Awake ! Awake ! 
The Ladye treads lightly the turret stair, 
Her true Knight waits in the thicket there. 

Awake ! Awake ! 

A bird is singing from topmost bough. 

They are happy now ! 

Shaking out songs of wild delight. 

From his covert of leaves, o'er the Ladye and Knight, 

They are happy now 1 

A bird is wheeling in midmost air, 

Beware ! Beware ! 
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But the lovers are deaf to his call, alas ! 

A shadow comes stealing across the grass . . . 

Beware ! Beware ! 

A bird is moaning up in the tree, — 

Ah ! woe is me ! 
Wedded at last by a rapifer-thrust. 
They he locked together in death-cold dust. 

Ah ! woe is me ! 



COME A HUNDRED YEARS. 



Hound in leash and hawk in hand, 

I sought my lady fair and fine, 
*' I thee endow with half my land. 

So thou consentest to be mine." 

** All these will pass away," she said, 

** Naught will remain to me when dead, 
Come a hundred years ! " 

'* Fame," I cried, "when life grows cold, 

Lives in men from mouth to mouth, 

I'll crown thee with a crown of gold. 

And sing thy praise through all the South." 

T 2 
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** Alas ! " she sighed, ** or praise or blame, 
To me it will be all the same. 
Come a hundred years." 

** I'll love thee, Dear, with such true love, 
As shall proclaim thy rarest worth. 

In vain for me, where'er I rove. 

Shall shine the brightest eyes of earth." 

She smiled, ** Beyond the moth and rust. 

This only will not turn to dust. 
Come a hundred years." 



'^GKEEN GROWS THE WILLOW." 

BALLAD. 

! I love my love the best, 

Chreen grows the willow^ 
With the gold cross on her breast, 
Lying down to take her rest 

On her green turf pillow. 

Calm she looks, nor shy, nor bold, 

Chreen grows the willow^ 
When mine eyes pierce the fresh mould, 
Where she lies, in white robes stoled, 

On her green turf pillow. 
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Calm she looks, and very fair : 

Green grows the willow^ 

With the grass-roots in her hair 

O ! my love is constant ihere^ 

On her green turf pillow. 

False was she that now is kind, 

Green grows the willow, 
Blow it East or Western wind. 
Nothing now can change her mind, 

On her green turf pillow. 

Living, we were sundered wide, 

Green grows the willow, 
Dead, shall nothing us divide, 
When we two sleep side by side 

On our green turf pillow. 



THE KNIGHT'S HORN. 

A ILnight rode fortli in golden mail, 

Along the river's strand, 
A Ladye o'er the castle-wall 

Leant out, and waved her hand. 
*' Thine until death ! " the Ladye sighM ; 
The Knight's Horn echoed far and wide, 
** When next I blow that call," he cried, 

** Reply, Love, then as now ! " 
The Horn along the morning air 
Leapt clear, as down a silver stair, 

Tra, la, la, Tra, la, la. 
As the Knight did blow. 
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Years after, late one summer's eve, 

There rode along that strand 
An aged Knight, whose silver horn 

Was grasp' d with trembling hand. 
He raised it to his lips, and blew ; 
No answer from the Castle flew, 
" Ah ! is she dead or false ? " — none knew- 

The old Knight dwelt alone : 
But often, as he paced the wall. 
The peasants heard that bugle-call, 
Tra, la, la, &c.. 
On the silence blown. 

And still the boatmen, as they ply 

Their ferry o'er the tide. 
And children, at their evening play 

Along the river's side. 
Hear the faint Horn that echoes blow. 
Among the mountains, crowned with snow, 
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And whisper to each other, ** Lo ! 

The Knight his Ladye calls ! '' 
And as the echo dies away, 
*' Alas ! she answers not," they say — 
Tra, la, la, &c., 

Listen how he calls ! 



MORNING CHORALE. 



The Golden East is breaking clear, 
And one by one now disappear 

The trembling stars : 
Grey shadows into purple melt, 
And wider grows the horizon's belt ; 

The opening bars 
Of Day's great symphony are felt ; 

Awake ! Awake ! 

From wind-stirr'd bough, the whispering leaves 
Begin to sing : from cottage eaves, 
The wakening bird : 
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The flowers arise, refresh' d and strong, 
And, through the world, great Nature's song 

Once more is heard ; 
Hark ! through the hills it rings along, 

Awake I Awake ! 
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! Love, assailing every human heart, 

Why dost thou hold close company with Sorrow ? 

In life he doth but shroud thy glorious face, 

In death doth borrow 
Thine own sweet looks and words, when both depart. 

! Love, the frail clay out of which we're made 
Can but ill stand the sudden jars of Sorrow. 
Born but of yesterday, thou liv'st to-day, 

And then, to-morrow. 
That grim friend weepeth o'er thy silent shade. 
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A SONG to lay at the feet of my Love — 

Something that when the singing is done, 
And the singer's presence hath past away, 
May recall the voice of that absent one, 
And the wasted love of a vanished day — 

This would 1 lay at the feet of my Love. 

A rose to lay at the feet of my Love — 
To hve in her hair for just as long 
As my singing may hnger about her heart. 
But whose petals shall keep, as shall the song. 
Their sweetness, when colour and voice depart — 

This will I lay at the feet of my Love. 
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A heart to lay at the feet of my Love ! 
To leave it there in its simple truth, 
Not for a day — not for a day — 
Strong to endure, when the heat of youth, 
And cold mid-age shall have past away — 

Such heart I lay at the feet of my Love ! 



THE DAY OF LIFE. 



Day of Life ! thine hours are fast advancing, 

Faster, one by one ! 
Brilliant hopes and fancies of the dawning 
Disappear, with dew of early morning, 

'Neath the noon- day sun. 

Now the mid-day heat and passion burneth, 

May my arm be strong ! 
To plough in Life's broad field beside my neighbour. 
Singing with cheerful heart that lightens labour, 

The old untiring song. 
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Cast me gently on the shore at evening, 

With the one I love I 
May a snnset golden-calm sorronnd us, 
Sliding into darkness, where it found us, 

Till the Dawn above ! 



HYMN TO NIGHT. 

Holy Night ! 

Send down thine angel, Sleep, 
On weary hearts, 

And watching eyes that weep. 
As on a mother's breast, 

In all our daily grief, 
We fly to thee for rest 

And find relief ! 
Soother of human sighs, 
Father of lullabies, 
King of a world that lies 
Far out of sight ; 
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O! Holy Night! 

In all our daily grief 
We fly to thee for rest, 

And find relief ! 



THE FISHJER. 

** Fisher, if beside this stream 

Thou hast stood since break of day, 
Hast thou seen a ladye fair, 

Wandering up or down this way ? " 
** I have stood beside the stream 

All day long," the Fisher said, 
** I have seen no ladye fair 

Save the ladye who is dead. 

Floating down the stream." 

** This can ne'er my true love be ; 

She was full of life and light ; 

E'en the lilies on her breast 

Cannot yet be faded quite. 

u 2 
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She hath eyes wide open, clear, 

Lips and cheeks of healthy red.*' 

— " I have seen no ladye here 
Save the ladye who is dead, 

Floating down the stream." 

** And the red was on her lip. 

And the light was in her eye, 
And the liHes on her breast 

Had not yet had time to die ! " — 
Then I flung me on the ground, 

O ! the passionate tears I shed ! 
Would that I were there, at peace. 

With the ladye who is dead 

Floating down the stream. 



THE SKIPPER AND HIS BOY. 



The sea ran high, and the wind was wild, 
When the skipper called to his only child, 
** My boy, if fears assail thee now, 
Go pray in silence down below." 
^* Fear !" cried the boy, "I know not fear. 
Father, when thy right arm is near . . . 
But merry it is, when the waves run high, 
To ride together, my father and I ! 

** Mother will watch from the door, and pray 
For us both, dear father, till break of day ; 
And she'll be the first, when her prayer is done. 
To catch sight of our sails 'neath the morning sun. ' ' 
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** Yes, yes," quoth the skipper, brief and stern, 
'* To-morrow shall see our bark return, 
O'er the green waves, 'neath the morning sky, 
We'll ride together, my boy and I !'' 

She is watching — watching — but never more 
Will that gallant skipper return to shore ! 
The boy's black handkerchief lies on the sand, — 
It was tied round his neck by her parting hand. 
And all that doth of the skipper remain. 
Is the compass he never shall use again. 
But she knows that now, on the jasper sea, 
They ride together, his boy and he ! 



THE LISTENING MOTHER. 



A GIRL and her blind old mother 

Sat under the sea-cliffs white ; 
** What is the sound I hear, Lassie ? 

Is there ever a ship in sight ?" — 
** There is never a ship in sight, Mother, 

And the only sound I hear. 
Is the sea-mew's cry on the lonely shore, 

And the hoarse waves murmuring near." 

They went through the woods together. 
Under the shine and the shade ; 

** Hear you never a horse's hoof. Lassie, 
Riding adown the glade ?" 
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*^ There is never a horse's hoof, Mother, 
But under the branching trees. 

And over the bracken, adown the glade, 
Come the steps of the evening breeze." 

They stood on a plain wide-stretching. 

And the night closed round them fast, 
** He is coming — coining — Lassie ! 

And I hear his voice at last." 
The Spirit straightway answered, 

That Angels' call overhead, 
For while the girl stood listening. 

Her mother's Spirit had fled ! 



THE FROZEN CHILD. 



In the streets one chill November, 
When the wind was bleak and wild, 

Smote upon mine ear these accents, 
'' Pity me, a little child." 

Vainly strove I not to hear it, 
Loth to rise, by sleep beguiled. 

As I turned upon my pillow 

*^ Pity me, a little child." 

Till at last the street no longer 
Echoed back that voice so mild : 

— But in dreams I heard it pleading, 
** Pity me, a little child." 
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On my steps at early dawning, 
Lay a Kttle frozen heap, 

Frozen in its call for " pity," — 
Frozen, while I lay asleep ! 

And I know in the hereafter 

(By such deeds on earth reviled,) 

I shall hear the voice that pleaded, 
<* Pity me, a little child"! 




EFFIE. 

I STOOD in the silent playground, 

Where I had been wont to hear 
The voice of my little Effie 

Ringing out sweet and clear. 
But the words of the child remaining 

Rebuked my grief that day, — 
** Sister cannot come to us, Father, 

** She is now with the Angels at play." 

The song that she left half finished, 
Was Heaven's pure song of love ; 

Her life was a short burst of music, — 
She has gone now to end it above. 
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There is one beam the more in Heaven 
Since God beckoned Efl&e away, 

And I and the child both know it ; 
She is now with the Angels at play ! 




SONG. 



Close thine eyes, the day is done ; 

Lay thee down to sleep, 
Fold thy pinions broad and strong 
That have borne thy soul along 

O'er the troubled deep. 

Life, my child, is like the day — 

May its mom be blest ! 
Take thou manfully thy share 
Of allotted toil and care, 

Then lie down and rest. 



THE MUSIC OF THE SEA. 



I HAVE not seen the glorious sea 

Since I was a little child, 
Ocean-bred in a fisher's hut, 

Wash'd by the waters wild. 
And now the shells upon my shelf 

Are dearer than aught to me ! 
My soul still longs and listens for 
The music of the sea. 

I learnt to walk to the sound of waves, 

The shingly beach along ; 
The salt-spray dashed against the pane, 

That was my cradle-song. 
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The sea-mews' cry was far before 
The thrushes' song to me, 

! my heart still longs and listens for 
The music of the sea. 

To drag nets full of gleaming fish, 

Under the silver moon ; 
To wj^tch ships on the far blue line. 

Grow nearer in the noon ; 
To make friends with the storm, instead 

Of a city's din for me ; 

My heart longs wearily to hear 

The music of the sea ! 

And when my sails are furl'd at last, 
Life's troublous voyage o'er, 

1 fain would fall asleep to that 

Sweet sound upon the shore. 
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In the grey sand, could I but choose, 
My narrow bed should be. 

And I should sleep more soundly for 
The music of the sea ! 




THE GIRL TO HER BIRD. 

Sing, little Birdie, sing to me ; 

Beat not thy wings against the wire, 
Nor waste thy heart in vain desire 
To be free ! 
** Open the door," I hear thee say, 
** And let me fly away, away. 
To haunts I know so green and cool, 
Where branches over-arch the pool. 
My cage is gilded — but the sky 
Is pleasanter. Oh ! let me fly ! " 
Shall ? or shall I not ? Ah me ! 
That Love were only caged like thee. 
And never, never could get free ! 
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Love, little Birdie, Love, I know 
Would here contentedly remain. 
Nor beat against the wires in vain, 
Nor pine to go ! 

** But Love enjoys," I hear thee cry, 

** All Nature 'neath a sunlit sky ; 

He drinketh ever at the springs 

Of fresh delight, with folded wings ; 

Freedom were death to him — to me 

Freedom is life ! Oh ! set me free ! " 
Poor Bird ! instead of thee, I pray 
That Love may here be caged some day — 
The door is open — fly away ! 



" TELL HER NOT, WHEN I AM GONE." 

Tell her not, when I am gone, 

That she deceived me — 
Do not let my Lady know 

How much she grieved me ! 
That the kindness of her eyes, 

And her radiant smile. 
Did my vain and foolish heart 

For a time beguile ! 
Do not let my sad estate 
One instant cloud her happy fate. 

Never tell her that by words, 

— Though idly spoken, 

Scattered thoughtless to the winds — 

Hearts may be broken. 

X 2 
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Fed with constant love and care, 
May she ne'er repine. 

Nor, on earth, a heart desire 
Faithful, — true as mine ! 

Blessings with my Lady be. 

Do not let her weep for me ! 




BARCAROLE. 



Come where the waves are rocking 

My bark upon their breast, 
As a mother lulls her little one, 

To and fro to rest. 
Come, and beneath the quiet stars 
We'll sing, love, sweet and low, 
While the water laps around our oars, 
And the long waves come and go. 
Those waves run up and fill 
The star-lit sandy coves. 
Delay not thou until 
It be too late, my love ! 
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Come, for the night is waning, 

The crescent moon is gone, 
The winds are whispering of the morn 

That shall appear anon. 
Come, while the world is hush'd in sleep. 

And the stars alone can know 
The burthen of the songs we sing, 
As the long waves come and go — 
Those waves run up and fill 
The star-lit sandy coves, 
Delay not thou until 
It be too late, my love ! 



FATHER'S LULLABY. 



Lie at peace, my little one, 

Let no fears alarm thee, 
Lie at rest on Father's breast, 

Nothing there shall harm thee ; 
Mother to her home is gone. 

To her home beyond the sea ; 
She hath left me here alone, 

Baby, with no nurse but me. 

Hush ! Lie still my little one ! 

Though my voice, O ! little one. 

Knows no soothing measure. 
Yet my arm can shield from harm 

Mother's parting treasure. 
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Till we there together meet 

In that home beyond the sea, 
Something she hath left me, Sweet, 

Baby still remains with me. 

Hush I Lie still my little one I 



SONG. 

There is a lady I do know, 
And I lore her still the same, 

Through the world where'er I go. 
Though I never breathe her name. 

In the pilgrimage I make 
Never shall my lips proclaim 

All I suffer for her sake, 

— And I never breathe her name. 

Thus until the close of day. 

Still, unseen, that constant flame 

Bums my secret life away, 
And I never breathe her name ! 



^ 



IN MY LADY'S GARDEN." 



In my lady's garden, fair and tall, 

The stately lily grows, 
And its scent cornea o'er the garden wall, 

When the West Wind blows. 
O wild West Wind ! O rare West Wind ! 

Bid the East not so unkind to be. 
But in trayelling hitherward to waft 

O'er that garden-wall a thought of me ! 

Underneath my Lady's garden-wall, 

I sat at evening- time : 
In the stream I watched the blossom fall 

Of the flowering lime. 
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O wild West Wind ! O rare West Wind ! 

Waft down the blossoms of her love to me, 
And they will sweeten all my heart, O stream, 

As those fair blossoms, falling, sweeten thee ! 



THE MORNING AND EVENING STAR. 



\ 



Morning star that shin'st above her, 

Guard my love from sorrow's frown, 
Bid the happy hills to love her, 

Looking on her lattice down. 
In between the roses peeping, 

Smile upon her, Morning Star, 
For I give her to thy keeping. 

While I watch thee, from afar. 

Evening star, my lady sleepeth ! 

Watch her with thy jealous ray, 
Tell her so my fond heart keepeth 

Watch, a thousand miles away. 
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And when sweet winds come a-gleaning 
Songs of love across the sea . . . 

May she at her casement leaning 
Hear the words I breathe to thee. 



LOVE, WITHOUT THEE." 



Ah, for this weary life ! 

Were there not peace with thee- 
Could I endure its strife, 

Did it not cease with thee ? 
Star of my dwelling-place, 

Where'er it be. 
Earth would have lost its grace, 

Love, without thee ! 

Time robbeth, day by day. 

Bright hours of youth from us. 

Yet steals he not away 
Constancy's truth from us. 
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Star I that with Morning's light, 

Shone over me, 
How could I meet the Night 

Love, without thee ? 

Time, with unerring spade. 

Digs a grave low for us ; 
Yet shall not love be laid 

There, when tears flow for us. 
Star, that with purer beam 

Shines o'er Death's sea, 
Joyless would Heaven seem, 

Love, without thee ! 



TO 

With the foregk)ing, September, 1864. 

Now is the harvest : and my scattered wheat, 
Madonna, here is bound in sheaves for you — 
Poor gleaner's measure ! — tangled with the blue 

And scarlet weeds — scarce worth the sending, Sweet. 

And yet, who wanders through the ripen'd land 
As I, this season, thoughtful and alone. 

Feeling the years, laid silent as a hand 
Upon my head, may haply hear the tone 

Of that deep voice that sings up from the fields ; 
And feel the ripening influence of the time. 

And lay to heart some lesson that it yields. 
And strike, it may be, some true thought, in rhyme. 

Shall I have seemed to do so, when you read 

This gather' d verse, — I am repaid, indeed ! 
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